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AUBURN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION — 


Trustees Change Requirements— 


Non-Resident Students May Get Tuition Relief 


by Graham McTeer 
(Reprinted from The Auburn Bulletin) 
Some out-of-state students may be able to qualify for 
resident status—and avoid extra non-resident fees—under 
a new policy adopted by the Auburn University Board of 


Trustees June 8. But it’s doubt- 
ful that many will qualify for 
the money-saving in-state cate- 
gory. 

A long-standing AU policy has 
been that a student who en- 
tered as a non-Alabama resi- 
dent could not achieve resident 
status without remaining out of 
school a year—even if he or his 


family had in fact moved to 
Alabama. 
Recent court decisions have 


given indication that such a re- 
quirement is not legal, Presi- 
dent Harry M. Philpott told the 
board. 

Under the policy adopted in 
June, a student can be reclassi- 
fied while continuing in school 
if he can show 12-month resi- 
dence and will sign a statement 
that he intends to reside in Ala- 
bama (not necessarily forever). 

Criteria Listed 

Certain “external criteria” will 
be used in determining each stu- 
dent’s intent, and those stan- 
dards likely will prevent a 
wholesale reclassification of stu- 
dents who have been enrolled at 
AU and living in Auburn for a 
year or more. 

Among the determining fac- 
tors will be: employment in the 
state, possession of Alabama 
driver’s license and automobile 
license tab, property ownership, 
filing of Alabama income tax 
return, and = similar _ criteria. 
Some combination of these, ra- 
ther than all, probably will have 
to be met. 

Classification of students who 
are under 21 and not married 
is governed by their parents’ 
residence. Graduate students and 
ministers’ dependent children 
are not required to pay out-of- 
state fees. 

Alabama students pay a uni- 
versity and student activities 
fee of $150 per quarter. Out-of- 
State students pay that fee plus 
$150 quarterly. The Board of 
Trustees approved those figures 
in November of 1969 to take ef- 
fect in the summer of 1970, re- 
Placing the then existing fees of 
$120 in each case. 

Increase Foreseen 

Dr. Philpott told the trustees 
that many colleges have a great- 
er differential between the resi- 
dent and non-resident fees, and 
that an out-of-state fee increase 
might be recommended for AU 


| at a later date. Nearly half of 


the out-of-state students here 
are sons and daughters of AU 
alumni, he observed. 

Most of the 80-minute meet- 
ing in the president’s offices at 
Samford Hall was devoted to 
largely routine business. Of the 


nine trustees and two ex-officio 
board members, all were present 
except Roberts Brown of Ope- 
lika, Redus Collier of Decatur 
and Gov. George C. Wallace. 

The Governor telephoned to 
say he would attend if he were 
needed for a quorum but other- 
wise would stay in Montgomery 
where the State Legislature was 
in session, Dr. Philpott told the 
board. The other’ ex-officio 
member, Dr. LeRoy Brown, state 
superintendent of education, at- 
tended his first board meeting. 

One vacancy exists on the 
board as a result of the death 
of Sim A. Thomas of Eufaula, 
in late March. The 12-year terms 
of three members—R. C. Bam- 
berg of Uniontown, John W. 
Overton of Montgomery and 
Collier—expired in January. 
Since Gov. Wallace has taken 
no action to reappoint them or 
name others in their place, they 
continue to serve. 

Samford Presides 

While the board as a practice 
meets quarterly, the June session 
was the annual meeting set by 
state law. Presiding in Gov. 
Wallace’s absence was Frank P. 
Samford of Birmingham, board 


vice president. Samford an- 
nounced appointments to six 
standing committees for the 


coming year, largely unchanged 
from the previous year. 

Jesse Culp of Albertville was 
appointed to the budget com- 
mittee succeeding the late Mr. 
Thomas, Collier continues as 
chairman, and John Pace III of 
Mobile remains on the commit- 
tee. 

Cong. William Nichols of Syla- 
cauga was elevated to chairman 
of the building committee in 
Thomas’ place. Culp continues 
as a committee member. Sam- 
ford said one place would re- 
main vacant until a successor 
to Thomas as trustee is named. 

Supt. Brown is the new aca- 
demic freedom committee chair- 
man, a place formerly filled by 
his predecessor as state super- 
intendent, Dr. Ernest Stone. 
Samford and Walston Hester of 
Russellville continue as commit- 
tee members. 

Three Unchanged 

The other three committees 
remain the same. With chairmen 
listed first, they are: 

Executive — Roberts Brown, 
Nichols, Overton, Pace. 

Honorary degrees — Samford, 
Bamberg, Culp. 

Naming of buildings — Over- 
ton, Bamberg, Hester. 

Ex-officio members of the 
honorary degrees committee are 
Dr. Philpott and Dr. W. S. Bai- 
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ley, AU vice president for aca- 
demic and administrative af- 
fairs. 

An indenture of trust with 
First National Bank of Mont- 
gomery initiated at the board’s 


February meeting was approved. 


Under its terms the bank will 
act as trustee of securities own- 
ed by AU currently valued at 
around $2.7 million, much of it 
received in connection with the 
Alumni Association’s “Annual 
Giving” program. 

Decisions regarding the secur- 
ities, such as selling or holding, 
thus can be made by the bank 
without approval of the AU 
board. 

No Conflict Seen 

During the discussion it was 
pointed out that Dr. Philpott is 
a member of the Montgomery 
bank’s board of directors, but 
the trustees did not regard that 
situation as a conflict of inter- 
est. Several other AU trusts had 
been established at the same 
bank before Dr. Philpott’s ap- 
pointment, among them those 
of the Auburn Development 
Fund, the Alumni Association, a 
revocable trust by an anony- 


mous donor, a poultry fellowship 
trust and one of agricultural ex- 
tension. 

The board approved a budget 
committee recommendation that 
AU’s budget for fiscal 1970-71, 
which ended June 30, be, con- 
tinued until the amount of the 
state appropriation for the next 
biennium is known and a new 
budget can be prepared. The 
State of Alabama’s fiscal year 
runs through September, so rev- 
enue from that source will con- 
tinue through the summer. The 
State Legislature is expected to 
act on new appropriation re- 
quests in the current session. 


A faculty member’s request 
for a hearing on the termina- 
tion of his teaching contract was 
granted by the board, and Sam- 
ford was authorized to appoint 
a three-man trustee subcommit- 
tee to act for the board. 


Although the teacher was not 
identified, it was revealed that 
he was one of three in the aero- 
space engineering department 
who were not retained for fi- 
nancial reasons. Drop in enroll- 
ment and loss of research grants 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE—The 
pleted campus for The Schoo] of Veterinary Medi- 
cine as it appears from the air. To the left is the 
Large Animal Clinic, completed several years 


were cited as chief causes. 
Not On Tenure 


None of the three faculty 
members had achieved tenure 
status. According to the report, 
they had been told in Decem- 
ber that contract renewal was 
doubtful and were notified def- 
initely in March. 

The faculty member request- 
ing a hearing had said that ac- 
tion by a trustee subcommittee 
would be satisfactory, it was 
reported. 


A 49-year lease for around 
25 acres of land owned by AU 
but operated as a tree nursery 
by the Alabama Forestry Com- 
mission was approved. The com- 
mission plans to acquire 200 ad- 
ditional acres adjoining the nur- 
sery but wants assurance that 
its lease on the improved 25 
acres will not be canceled, it 
was explained. (Only six-months 
notice was required to terminate 
the original lease.) 


The nursery, which is located 
on Lee County Highway 12 
southeast of Auburn, is avail- 


(Continued on page 3) 
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ago, and to the right is the new classroom build- 
ing and Small Animal Clinic. The new school, 
which will be dedicated this fall, is located on 
Wire Road outside Auburn. 
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is - Young Receives National Chemistry Teaching Award 
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TEACHER HONORED—Dr. Jay Young, center, 
_has become the first teacher at an Alabama uni- 
versity to receive the College Chemistry Teach- 
ers Award for Excellence in Classroom Teach- 
ing. Dr. Young, Hudson Professor of freshman 
chemistry, received the award during commence- 
ment exercises on June 8. Shown with him is 
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At one of its largest commencements, Auburn Univer- 
sity awarded approximately 1,321 degrees on June 8 at 
ceremonies beginning at 2:30 p.m. in the Memorial Coli- 
seum. At joint military exercises Opelika; Robert Thomas Skelton 
at the Coliseum at 9:30 a.m., 
194 seniors received commis- 
sions; 24 Navy, 41 Army, and 39 
Air Force. At the graduation ex- 
ercises, Dr. Philpott presented 
degrees to candidates represent- 

See ing 66 counties in Alabama, 33 
other states, and five other coun- 
tries. This year’s candidates for 
degrees included 22 Doctors of 
Philosophy, five Doctors of Edu- 
cation, 118 Masters and 1,175 
Bachelors. 

Among the 1,321 receiving de- 
grees, 18 graduated with highest 
honor, indicating a near perfect 
undergraduate record. They 
were: Sarah Bowling Williams 
of Sunflower; Jane Arnold Ker- 
by of LaGrange, Ga.: Beverly 
Joyce Cope of Ozark: John Red- 
doch Athey of Grady: John Har- Sharon Leigh Gipson 
old Camp, Jr., of Montgomery; of Grand Forks, N. D.: 
Madge Helen Dunmyer of Birm- Lynn Arendall of Birmingham; 
ingham; Marcia Jean Hilliard of | Beverly Katherine Beaird of 
Camilla, Ga.; Princie Lyn In- Montgomery: Carol Agnes 
gram of Auburn. Chandler of Cullman; Merrilyn 

Kathy Annette Johnston Mc- Louise Cook of Birmingham; 
Knight of Dothan; Mary Ellen Kay Ellen Cotney of Roanoke; 
DeMore of Cheshire, Conn.; Chery] Diane Dean of New Or- 
Kenneth Howard Morgan of leans, La.; Lexa Lucille Magnus 
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rett of Auburn; Mary Ann Wag- 
es of Atlanta, Ga.; James Henry 
Dixon of Alexandria, Va.; Rich- 
ard Burton Leggett of Mobile: 
James Riley Beddie of Tallas- 
see; and Ronald Austin Gates of 
Marshall, Ark. 


Those graduating with high 
honor were: Norma Carpenter 
of Miami, Fla.; Donna Sue Kim- 
berlin Billings of Lexington, 
Ky.; Ronald Gentry Horton of 
Andalusia; Richard Lewis Vance 
of New Braunsfels, Tex.; Patri- 
cia Susan Blankenship of Fair- 
fax: Patrick Seale Cheatham of 
Dothan; Judy Allen Fuller of 
East Gadsden; Valerie Wynctte 
Fleming of Atianta,. Ga. 


Gandy 


2 of Auburn; Judith Eileen Bar- 


Sara . 


John E. Wood, III, left, executive vice president 
for Vulcan Materials Co. 
presented the award on behalf of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association 
the award. Looking on is Auburn President Har- 
ry M. Philpott. Dr. Young is one of the few 
Southern teachers to have received the award. 


in Birmingham who 


which sponsors 


of Birmingham; Lucy Matthews 
McCord of Baton Rouge, La:: 
Camille Ruth Stewart of Pen- 
socola, Fla.; George Woodward 
Nunn of Fairfield; Charles Hen- 
ry Sabens of Columbus, Ga.: 
Lewis Maxwell Thomas, Jr., of 
Alexander City; Thomas Bryant 
Traylor of Gadsden. 


Alan Cleveland Turnham of 
Birmingham: Hoyt ‘Mitchell 
Warren, Jr., of Auburn; Carol 
Lee Weston of Redstone Arse- 
nal; William Johnny Camp of 
Bowdon, Ga.; Edwin McCall 
Crawford of High Springs, Fla.; 
Jan Lee Morris Thrower of 
Shawmut; Joseph Edwin John- 
son of Enterprise: Thomas Da- 
vid Senkbeil of Avondale Es- 
tates, Ga.; Roy Thomas Faulk- 
ner of Melbourne Beach, Fila.: 
George Noell Moseley of Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; and Samuel Lee 
Young of Pensacola, Fla. 


Those graduating with honor 
were: Roy Mason Arnold of 
Selma; George Alan Morris of 
Jackson, Tenn.; William Hal 
Redmond of Maury City, Tenn.; 
James Murray Howard of Talla- 
dega; John Hudson Acker of Au- 
burn; Eric Gerard Bruggink : of 
Bellevue, Wash.; Nola Suzanne 


by Trudy Cargile 
The spotlight moved briefly from Auburn University’s 
graduating class June 8 to one of its faculty who received 
national recognition for his classroom work. Dr. Jay A. 


Young who joined the Auburn 
chemistry faculty last fall as 
Hudson Professor was one of 
four men selected nationally to 
receive the 1971 Manufacturing 
Chemists Association College 
Chemistry Teachers Awards. 

The award, consisting of a ci- 
tation, medal, and $1,000, was 
presented during commencement 
exercises by Dr. John E. Wood, 
III, executive vice president of 
Vulcan Materials Co. in Birm- 
ingham and a director of the 
Manufacturing Chemists Asso- 
ciation (MCA). 

The MCA, since establishing 
the awards program in 1957, has 
rarely dipped into Southeast- 
ern territory for selection of a 
recipient of the honor. Dr. 
Young is the first to have been 
selected from an institution of 
higher learning in Alabama. 

Dr. Young is internationally 
recognized for his innovative ap- 
proach to teaching chemistry 
and his ability to attract stu- 
dents to graduate study in this 
field. At Auburn he works ex- 
clusively. with freshmen. 

The Hudson _ Professorship 
which Dr. Young holds was 
established through an endow- 
ment trust to Auburn from the 
Callaway Foundation, Inc., of 
LaGrange, Ga., honoring the late 
J. D. Hudson who was a promi- 
nent.. citizen - of; LaGrange. and 
an, alumnus of Auburn's class 
of 1904. 

Dr. Young, a native of Hunt- 
ingdon, Ind., holds the BS. 
from Indiana University, the 
A.M. from Oberlin College in 
Ohio and the Ph.D. from the 
University’ of Notre Dame..: 

Before accepting the appoint- 


Dyal of. Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; 
Steven Eugene Funchess of Au- 
burn. 


Laura Carolyn Hinds of Birm- 
ingham; Vicky Lynn Rudolph 
of Guntersville; Robert Paul 
Battaglia of Fairfield; David 
Farrer Carr of Ozark; Jep Paul 
Dalton, Jr., of Slocomb; Mary 
Eugenia Griffith of Carrollton. 
Ga.; Ronne Wayne Hillyer of 
Opelika; Paula Ann Johnson of 
Decatur; Earl Robert Morecock 
of Williamsburg, Va.; Sharon Ei- 
leen Rowlette Weeks of Dale- 
ville; Margaret Ann Bozeman of 
Brantley. 


Norma Carolyn Claybrook of 
Fayetteville, N. C.; Dana .Pam- 
ela Collins of. Opelika; Robin 
Gayle Couch of Montgomery: 
Annie Lucile Lovelady Eisen- 
acher of Vestavia; Linda Anne 
Finney of Reform; Ann. Wells 
Flannigan of Gadsden;. Patricia 
Anne Huffmaster. of. Atlanta, 
Ga.; Kathren Ann MacMillan of 
Macon, Ga.; Marie Annette 
Lange of Birmingham; Sharon 
Joyce Loden of Birmingham. 


Carol McMillan of Marion; 
Nathan’ Alvin Michelson of 
Montgomery; Claudia Guynette 
Headley Nail of Spencer, N. C.: 


ment at Auburn, he taught 
chemistry for 20 years at King’s 
College at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
rising from instructor to depart- 
ment chairman during that time. 


Using his ‘‘applied logic” ap- 
proach to teaching (he might 
employ such odd-ball teaching 
devices as paper clips or a 
clothes line rope to emphasize 
a point), he influenced more 
than 75 per cent of the graduat- 
ing chemistry majors at King’s 
to enter graduate school. 

Dr. Young places emphasis 
upon examinations t hat are 
graded but used by students, 
not the professors, for evalua- 
tion. A resource room supple- 
ments his classroom and labora- 
tory. He helps students learn 
to think, to apply abstract ideas 
to real systems. He continually 
seeks new ways to teach the 
laboratory. 


He is the author of several 
texts, and his Practice in Think- 
ing, a laboratory manual writ- 
ten to and for undergraduate 
students. and published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, holds a near record 
for continuous publication 
among books used in undergrad- 
uate college chemistry courses. 

Dr. Young is editor of the 
American Chemical  Society’s 
Contemporary Chemistry Audio 
Lecture. Series.-for High: Scheel 
Teachers;now.in press,.and was 
co-author of the NBC-TV Con- 
tinental Classroom Study Guide 
for high school chemistry teach- 
ers, 1959-60. 

He was the recipient of the 
University of Notre Dame. Cen- 
tennial of Science. Award.,, in, 
1965. 


AU Awards 1,321 Degrees at June Commencement 


Richard Earl Nance of Rich- 
mond, Va:; Margaret Mary Rob- 
inson of Birmingham; Faye Le- 
joyce Smith of , Montgomery; 
James Arthur. Thompson of Ft. 
Payne; Barbara Lynne Wells of 
Birmingham; Rebecca Lee Whit- 
ney of Birmingham; Joseph 
Francis Barth, III, of Linthicum, 
Md.; David Boyd Kimsey of 
Crossville; Adrian Clark Troy 
of Melbourne, Fla. 


Ronnie. Earl Walls of Phenix 
City; Michael Paul Bess of Hart- 
ford; Ronald Eugene Paulk of 
Florence; Marilyn Lee of Alex- 
ander City; Maryanne Christine 
McClellan of Bellevue, Wash.; 
Janice Lanora Parker of Gads- 
den. Nancy Carol Richter of 
Athens, George Douglas Bran- 
don of Many, La., Faye Williams 
of Somerville; George Edd 
Burch of Miami Shores, Fla. 


John Hjalmar Causey, Jr., of 
Belle Glade, Fla.; Gaea Elizabeth 
Mitchell Lawrence of Tallahas- 
see, Fla.; Bruce Patrick Maijil- 
ton of Miami, Fla.; John Thom-~- 
as Phillips of Carrollton; Nat 
Jennings Walker of Mulberry, 
Tenn.; William Benjamin Pouch- 
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sist local governments with en- 
vironmental and community 
problems. The project at Au- 
burn will be one of six national 
endeavors to demonstrate how 
institutions of higher education, 
working closely with state, lo- 
cal, and federal government of- 


ficials, can effectively use en- 
gineers in solving municipal 
problems. 


Under the name of Engineer- 
ing Field Services, Auburn will 
place one engineer in a pre- 
dominantly rural county and an- 
other in an urban county in 
Alabama to offer technical as- 
sistance to local government. 
The rural engineer will be lo- 
cated in Geneva and the urban 
engineer in Anniston. Dr. Joseph 
Judkins of the Civil Engineer- 
ing Department and J. Fred 
O’Brien of the Engineering Ex- 
tension Service will direct the 
program. 

The Auburn program, sup- 
ported by a $52,800 grant from 
the Intergovernmental Science 
Program of the National Science 
Foundation, may _ eventually 
serve as a model for similar pro- 
grams throughout the country. 

The other five similar projects 
are located in California, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, and 
Washington, D. C. 

* * a 

WATER POLLUTION — Au- 
burn’s Water Resources Re- 
search’ Institute ' will’ administer 
a study of the economic effects 
of water pollution control in 
three of Alabama’s largest in- 
dustries. Dr. Ha] Pickle and Dr. 
William Holley of the Depart- 
ment of Management in the 
School of Business will be the 
principal investigators of the 
research, supported by a $95,- 
352 grant from the Department 
of the Interior. 


Pharmacy Plans 
Open House 


Pharmacy alumni and friends 
of the School of Pharmacy are 
cordially invited to meet old 
friends and make new acquaint- 
ances at Open House in Miller 
Hall at the six home. football 
games this fall. 

The hours will be from 10:00 
a.m. to 1:00 p.m. on September 
18 (Chattanooga game); Octo- 
ber 2 (Kentucky game); Octo- 
ber 9 (Southern Mississippi 
game); October 23 (Clemson 
game — Homecoming); October 
30, (Florida game); October 
ber 6, (Mississippi State game). 

A reception committee consist- 
ing of faculty and students will 
greet the guests. Up-to-date in- 


formation will be provided on . 


the new $4 million pharmacy 
building which is expected to 
be ready for occupancy in three 
years. 

Coffee and soft drinks will 
be served by the Pharmacy Stu- 
dent Council. Please bring sand- 
wiches or a box lunch except for 
the homecoming game (Octo- 
ber 23). A barbecue lunch will 
be served at the homecoming 
game. 
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— CAMPUS ROUNDUP — 
Aerospace Engineers to Get Down to Earth Problems 


The National Science Foundation has awarded Au- 
burn’s School of Engineering a grant to develop a pilot 
project in which aerospace engineers will be used to as- 


Drs. Pickle and Holley will 
conduct an extensive two-year 
study of the economic effects of 
the steel, paper, and textile in- 
dustries’ meeting water pollu- 
tion control standards set by the 
state and approved by the feder- 
al government. The results could 
have national as well as local 
applications because steel, pa- 
per, and textiles are among the 
largest industries in the USS. 

* wh * 

CHAIRMAN—John L. Cain, 
director of program development 
of the School of Engineering, 
has just completed a two-year 
term as vice president and mem- 
ber of the executive council of 
the American Society of Engi- 
neering Education (ASEE). On 
July 1, he began a new term as 
chairman of the Committee on 
Relations with the Federal Gov- 
ernment of ASEE. 

ae * " 

CHRISTIAN AND WAR—In 
late May, a theologian, a minis- 
ter, a professor, and a military 
chaplain made up the panel for 
a symposium on “The Christian 
and War” at Auburn. The pan- 
elists were Dr. Frank Stagg, 
professor of New Testament and 
Greek at Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary; Dr. Robert 
Strong, minister of the Trinity 
Presbyterian Church in Mont- 
gomery; Prof. John Bray of 
Wayne State College in Nebras- 
ka; and ‘Lt. Col: Martin 'Hein- 
icke, U. S. Army Infantry 
School at Ft. Benning, Ga. The 
Auburn University Religious Af- 
fairs Committee sponsored the 
symposium. 


Committee Seeks 
Graduate Dean 


A screening committee to re- 
commend candidates for the 
position of Dean of the Graduate 
School at Auburn University to 
succeed Dr. W. V. Parker who 
will retire on June 30, 1972, has 
been named by President Harry 
M. Philpott. 

Dr. Chester C. Carroll, head of 
the Department of Electrical 
Engineering, has been asked to 
serve as chairman of the com- 
mittee. Other members are Dr. 
Eugene Current-Garcia, Hargis 
Professor of American Litera- 
ture; Dr. Ruth L. Galbraith, 
head of the Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs; Dr. Robert T. 
Gudauskas, professor of botany 
and microbiology, and Dr. Mark 
E. Meadows, head of Counselor 
Education. 

Dr. Philpott noted that in ad- 
dition to strong academic train- 
ing and experience, the indivi- 
duals considered for the posi- 
tion should have demonstrated 
administrative ability and a keen 
appreciation of the opportunities 
and problems facing graduate 
education at this point in time. 

He also indicated that persons 
both within and outside the Uni- 
versity should be considered in 
identifying prospective candid- 
ates and asked that recommen- 
dations be forwarded by Nov. 1. 


HONORED BY PHI BETA KAPPA—Members 
of Phi Beta Kappa at Auburn University hon- 
ored six outstanding seniors in the liberal] arts 
with a “Certificate of Honor.’ The unchartered 
group which has been organized for the past 
year also awarded a $50 scholarship to Ruth Er- 
rin Erb of Fairfax (second from left), as the 
outstanding junior student. Making the awards 


CHEMISTS—Five members of 
the Auburn faculty presented 
one of the major symposiums of 
the American Institute of Chem- 
ists’ 48th annual meeting in 
Birmingham during May. Dr. 
Paul F. Parks, assistant dean of 
the Graduate School, chaired the 
Auburn symposium entitled ‘The 
Chemist Looks at Food Produc- 
tion.” Participants and their in- 
dividual topics were: Dr. W. 
B. Anthony, “Organic Wastes—- 
Recycling as Animal Feed”; Dr 
R. T. Lovell, “Production of 
Food by Aquaculture”: Dr. K. 
S. Rymal, “Some Recent Ad- 
vances in Protein Food Prod- 
ucts”; and Dr. D. R. Strength, 


OUT-OF-STATE 
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able for laboratory use by AU 
students. The same privilege will 
be extended on the additional 
property to be bought by the 
Forestry Commission. 

The board approved sale of a 
lot in Key Largo, Fla., for $1,- 
650 less 10 per cent agent’s com- 
mission. The lot, plus one in 
Panama City, Fla., and around 
$14,000 in cash, was bequeathed 
to AU by W. L. Pardue, who 
died several years ago. 


AU AWARDS 
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er of Auburn; Winfred Nance 
Watson of Fort Payne; Rita 
Thomas Craig Davis of Ozark; 
Peter Hays Glawe of Montgom- 
ery. 

Paul Joseph Johnston of 
Huntsville; Agnes Maureen O’- 
Brien of Birmingham; James 
McDaniel Pritchett of Linden: 
Judy Lynn Shelton of Goodwa- 
ter; Wanda Lynn Snow of Birm- 
ingham; Jane Alice Stacey of 
Bay Minette; and Percy Reed 
Zeigler, Jr., of Selma. 


Sciences. 


“The Preparation and Evalua- 
tion of Proteins from Plant and 


Scottish Chemist 
Coming To Auburn 


One of Scotland’s 
chemists, Prof. David W. A. 
Sharp, will join the chemistry 
department at Auburn Univer- 
sity next January under a nine-- 
month appointment as a Nation- 
al Science Foundation Senior 
Foreign Scientist Fellow. 

While at Auburn, Prof. Sharp 
will be engaged in research 
while teaching at the graduate 
level in inorganic chemistry, ac- 
cording to head professor of 
chemistry, Charles B. Colburn. 

Institutions such as Auburn 
are eligible every two years to 
place names in nomination and 
to receive the placement of a 
Senior Foreign Scientist Fellow 
to strengthen the graduate pro- 
gram. This is Auburn’s second 
Fellow. Dr. Miroslav Fiedler of 
the Prague, Czechoslovakia, was 
a Fellow in the Department of 
Mathematics at Auburn in 1969- 
70. 

The recommendation for Fel- 
lows is by the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Graduate School 
and the program is coordinated 
by Graduate Dean W. V. Parker. 

Prof. Sharp, 39, is presently 
Ramsey Professor of Chemistry 
at Glasgow University in Scot- 
land. He received his Ph.D. at 
Cambridge. He is the author of 
94 scientific publications. In the 
area of public education, he has 
been Governor of the Scottish 
Certificate of Education Exam- 
ination Board. He has also serv- 
ed as an external examiner for 
the Ph.D. at four different uni- 
versities in Great Britain. 

Prof. Sharp is a member of 
the Science Committee for Sci- 
ence Education and of the Sci- 
ence Research Council. 


was Dr. Ellsworth Steele, 
pictured: Kenneth Howard Morgan of Opelika, 
Robert Thomas Skelton of Auburn and Dr. Ed- 
ward Hobbs, dean of the Schoo] of Arts and 
Seniors who graduated last quarter 
included Madison Steven Crouch of Auburn, 
Donna Lee Ross of Venice, Fla., 
Fountain of Monroeville, and Maria Paul. 


leading 


left, president. Also 


Edward Allen 


Microbial Sources.” Scientists 
and industrialists from across 
the nation attended and took 
part in the meeting program. 
ca ue * 
HONORED—The Alabama So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers 


has named William B. Sanford, 


director of Auburn’s Engineer- 
ing Extension Center in Birm- 
ingham, as “Engineer of the 
Year.” He was cited for his 
work with the Junior Engineer- 
ing Technical Society Program 
through which 25 clubs have 
been organized in high schools 
throughout Alabama. He has 
also coordinated the Education- 
al Foundation Scholarship Pro- 
gram of the National Society for 
Professional Engineers’ which 
has led to the selection of five 
candidates. He spearheaded a 
survey and report on the need 
for a college degree course in 
engineering technology which 
has resulted in the offering of 
the course at the University of 
Alabama at Birmingham, be- 
ginning this fall. 

ENROLLMENT—Summer en- 
rollment is down 221 from the 
summer of 1970, to total 6,318 
students. Dr. Wilbur Tincher, 
director of Educational Services, 
attributes the decrease to the 
lack of funds for the work-study 
program, which was cut out for 
the summer. Enrollment at Au- 
burn University at Montgomery 
increased almost 400 over a year 
ago. This year’s enrollment is 
1,090, compared to 708 for last 
summer. 

* * * 

SUPPLEMENT — NASA has 
awared an additional $35,000 to 
the Auburn Electrical Engineer- 
ing Department for additional 
study of data requirements for 
experiments anticipated for a 
space station. Dr. J. D. Irwin. 
assistant professor of electrical 
engineering, directs the project, 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Editor’s Column— 


Round The Mulberry Bush 


by Kaye Lovvorn ’64 


When the Alabama Education Study Com- 
mission released the average scores by institu- 
tion made on the National Teacher Examinations 
(NTE) by graduates of Alabama colleges of the 
last three years, an immediate controversy a- 
rose. For the figures show that education grad- 
uates of Alabama’s colleges ranked 20 percentile 
points below the national average on the NTE, 
an annual test of general and professional know- 
ledge of education graduates. 


On a scale of 100, the graduates of Alabama’s 
22 teacher training schools averaged 30. The na- 
tional average is 50. Only five schools, including 
Auburn, had scores which ranked above the na- 
tional average and the other 17 fell below it. 
Percentile rankings ranged from 68 at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama at Huntsville to 4 at Alabama 
State. Auburn averaged 63. 


The Commission noted that the testing re- 
sults show “a condition that is at the very basic 
roots of the problems of educational quality” 
in the public schools of Alabama, “far more so 
than the simplistic and consistent fundamental 
approach taken by the professional educators in 
general that increasingly vast sums of money 
provide the answer to education’s principal ills.”’ 


That last statement did it. A chorus of angry de- 
fensive voices arose from the ranks of education 
to defend, to rationalize, to attack the Commis- 
sion for releasing the scores, and to attack the 
test. Such behavior is a routine which the pro- 
fessional educators of this state have found ef- 
fective before when evidence of shoddy educa- 
tion has been brought forth. 


By such tactics they have diverted attention 
from the real issue—their responsibility for pro- 
viding an adequate education to the students 
of this state—before, and no doubt will do so 
successfully again this year. 


Their strongest all-purpose defense before 
has been the lack of funds which the people of 
Alabama have been notoriously stingy in pro- 
viding, but the Commission ripped some big 
holes in that blind in the statement quoted a- 
bove. That defense has worked best in the past 
because it is partially legitimate, and can be 
called out with truth for a partial defense now 
The lowest scores on the test came from pre- 
dominantly Negro colleges and those scores pul- 
led down the average of Alabama as a whole. 
The Negro schools have been hampered for de- 
cades with a lack of sufficient funds to operate 
and for them more adequate funding logically 
would help alleviate some of the problems by 
making their facilities and resources more equit- 
able with those of the pre-dominantly white col- 
leges and universities. 

The second line of defense has been to at- 
tack the test itself, and to say that the test is 
not an adequate indicator of how good a teacher 
a student will be. The attackers have said that 
the test does not measure qualities most import- 
ant to teaching. They cite such qualities as un- 
derstanding, loyalty, and pleasantness, with the 
general implication that one’s knowledge has 
little to do with teaching ability. 

There is some truth in each of the two major 
defenses. 

Good schools require money because they 
require facilities, library books, and enough 
teachers to keep the classes small. But the pri- 
mary ingredient of education—before even the 
books—is the teacher. An illiterate, lazy incom- 
petent teacher paid a good salary, with vast 
library resources, and with 15 students in his or 


4 


bs 


MEETING THE AUTHOR—Nancy Hayes, a student in 
elementary education, chats with author Madison Jones 
at a pre-publication autograph party held for the au- 
thor at a local bookstore. A Cry of Absence is the 
Alumni Writer-in-Residence’s fifth book. 


her class is still illiterate, lazy, and incompetent 
—and should not be in the classroom. 

A good teacher does need to be understand- 
ing and sensitive to the needs of students; but 
no matter how good-natured and sensitive a 
teacher is, if he does not know the subject well 
enough to convey that knowledge to the student, 
he is wasting the student’s time and cheating 
him of an education. 

Obviously, too, no one test is an adequate 
indicator of the quality of teachers. However, 
the general quality of students Alabama teach- 
ers have sent back to college has too often 
shown that poor education is breeding poorer 
education. 


The schools of education could be the place 
where the buck stops, if the administrators and 
professors in those schools choose to make it so. 


Behind The Headlines 


This issue concludes our coverage of the Au- 
burn Department of Art, which began in the 
June issue of The Alumnews. In the process we 
have covered all the members of the Art Depart- 
ment faculty with the exception of three who 
are not teaching this summer and whom we 
could not contact. However, we hope later to 
introduce them to Alumnews readers and to 
ourself for we have found the Art Department 
made up of delightful people and we wouldn’t 
want to miss knowing the others. 

To two people who are not a part of the Art 
Department faculty we owe a huge “thank you” 
for their efforts in behalf the feature. The first 
“thank you” goes to Jill Lindley, secretary to 
Head Professor Charles Hiers, who gave us in- 
formation and schedules and hunted up faculty 
members all over Smith Hall to bring them to 
the telephone when we despaired of ever locat- 
ing them elsewhere. 

The second is to Don Lee Keith of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune who volunteered to do 
the feature on Hugh Williams when Prof. Wil- 
liams went off to New Orleans to be a visiting 
professor at Louisiana State University for sev- 
eral months. To Mr. Keith, whose only pay for 
spending his time, energy, and writing talents— 
not to mention a couple of long distance phone 
calls—doing the feature and securing the photo 
is our grateful thanks, we add an extra “thank 
you” and give him our permission to say “War 


_ Eagle” along with the rest of us, for we think 


he has earned it. 


Here And There— 
“A Cry of Absence” 


by Jerry Roden, Jr., °46 


Madison Jones, Auburn professor of English 
and writer-in-residence, has published his fifth 
novel: A Cry of Absence. The book has been 
well received by the critics and apparently by 
the public. 

Such success should gladden the hearts of 
those who love Auburn and glory in the attain- 
ments of any members of her 
faculty. But, as a matter of 
fact, I am far from satisfied 
with the impact that A Cry of 
Absence has made to date, es- 
pecially among that portion of 
the public composed of Auburn 
townspeople and Auburn’s 
sixty-odd thousand alumni. } 

In Auburn reside many peo- 
ple who are but vaguely aware 
of the existence of Madison 
Jones. Among Auburn alumni there appear to 
be thousands who have never heard his name. 
Such ignorance would be inexcusable if Madison 
Jones were just a run of the milli novelist: The 
publication of five novels is no mean feat. 

That ignorance becomes not only inexcusable 
but almost incredible in face of the fact that 
Madison Jones is one of the few authentic tra- 
gedians writing in America today. Each of his 
previous novels— The Innocent, Forest of the 
Night, Buried Land, and An Exile (all published 
since Madison came here)—has represented a 
significant artistic achievement and a promise 
of greater performance to come. 

The promises have all been fulfilled in A Cry 
of Absence: Allen Tate, a critic not given to 
ready praise, has called it “a masterpiece.” A 
local reader, who averages four novels a week, 
says: “I can remember no other that has made 
a greater impact; few that have approached it. 
A Cry of Absence transcends Madison’s other 
works so far that it is hard to conceive that the 
same author wrote them.” 

Another local reader agrees about the book’s 
dramatic power, counting it “among the most 
memorable of my reading experiences,” but finds 
it the logical climax of “an artistic progression”: 
“You can see Madison moving step by step from 
The Innocent through An Evzile to this sublime 
achievement.” 

Personally, I find A Cry of Absence in a class 
by itself. It does have, as various critics have 
suggested, some qualities in common with the 
best works of William Faulkner and Robert 
Penn Warren. But it also has a classic economy 
and dramatic force all its own. 

The time, setting, and conflict are all con- 
temporary—and yet as old as human civilization. 
Hester, Cameron, and Ames Glenn move across 
a tragic stage on which the curtain will continue 
to rise and fall when the feats of Pat Sullivan 
and Terry Beasley have succumbed to oblivion 
and the Haley Center has crumbled to dust. 
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All Professor Abney’s Classes are ‘Classes in Awareness’ 


Like other members of the Auburn art faculty, Prof. 
Louis Abney 50 stays “as versatile as possible” in his work. 
The habit of versatility he formed long before coming to 


and lineal patterns and of their 
relationship. Once they are 
aware, they are ready for the 
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SCULPTURE I—Prof. Louis Abney demonstrates the techniques 


of clay-cutting for a student in his sculpture course. 


iia 


BEGINNING SCULPTURE—Students in sculpture begin their work 
with modeling clay in the old house on College Street which serves 
as classroom for sculpture. 


f 


FAMILY—Prof. Abney’s concrete sculpture of a family greets the 
visitor to the Auburn School of Home Economics. 
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Auburn. As a matter of fact, 
when he came here to enroll, 
he was undecided as to whether 
to enter engineering, architec- 
ture, or art, as he “had an in- 
terest in all three.’”’ He had been 
painting all his life, had worked 
in a drafting office of a steam- 
ship line, and had studied naval 
architecture and mechanics and 
marine engineering in night 
courses. However, architecture 
and art exerted the strongest 
pull, so when he found the ar- 
chitecture curriculum full, he 
enrolled in art — obviously a 
wise decision because after 
graduating in 1950, he joined 
the department faculty in 1951 
and later received the Master 
of Fine Arts in 1956. 


Art In Many Media 


Prof. Abney does creative 
work in any number of media: 
sculpture, painting, printmaking, 
etc. He explains that he “does 
some of all.” He has exhibited 
paintings and prints in numer- 
ous. exhibitions, regional, nation- 
al, and international. As he says, 
‘All of us (on the art faculty) 
do that, although some of us do 
it more than others.” His paint- 
ings are in different media, and 
most of his prints are in silk- 
screen. He explains with a smile 
that “a print is a silkscreen if 


with the work to make the 
sculpture. 

If Prof. Abney is drawing 
the design, that is his first step. 
If someone else has done the 
design, then he proceeds direct- 
ly to the other steps of enlarg- 
ing the design to the desired 
size, making a pattern, and then 
making a full-scale model. 


Panels Put Together 


The sculpture is often done 
in pieces, or panels, and then 
put together in the fina] form. 
For instance, the one in Home 
Economics is done in six pieces, 
each approximately 18-20 inches 
high and wide. Huge sculptures 
however, have large panels, as 
much as six feet wide and 30 
feet long. 


Pattern of Wood, Clay 


Prof. Abney makes the pat- 
tern for the sculpture out of 
Plywood and modeling clay: In 
the instance of the group in the 
Home Economics Building, he 
modeled the arms and_ faces, 
etc., out of clay and used ply- 
wood for the garments. When 
the pattern. is complete, -he 
pours a relief concrete mold 
which will be used to make the 
final sculpture. When the mold 
is dry and smooth, he is ready 


techniques to communicate what 
they see. The techniques are rel- 
atively easy to master, once a 
person is aware. 


Organized Form 


“In sculpture we teach stu- 
dents to become aware of form, 
and of the relationship of form. 
Once they are aware of form, 
then we teach them how to or- 
ganize it. You can learn how to 
work with clay in fifteen min- 
utes, but organizing the form 
is where the trick comes. 


“You can learn all there is to 
know about water colors in a 
few days, but where to put the 
paint, and how to break up the 
space—the method of organizing 
the picture—is the problem. 


“First you learn the_ tech- 
niques and then you learn what 
to do with them as you learn 
awareness, You must. put the 
technique to, work. through 
awareness to.create a work of 


art. The problem with creating. 


an art. work is exactly the same 
as it is in writing. It is rela- 
tively simple to learn the gram- 
mar, but to be aware of what is 


, around you. and,to put the gram- 


mar and. the awareness. togeth- 
er in such a way as to have 
something to say is the prob- 
lem. 


it is a poster; a seriograph if it to pour the final sculpture. 
is a fine art print.” When his sculpture goes upon Make Statement 
a building, Prof., Abney has 7" * ; j 
Sculpture on Campus ‘ watched — and worked — the “One must first be aware, ., 


An example of Prof. Abney’s 
sculpture is readily available on 
the Auburn campus. On the wall 
outside the main entrance of the 
Home Economics Building is a 
family group that he made for 
the building. In addition to that 
sculpture, he has done several 
other pieces of architectural 
sculpture for educational build- 
ings; for instance, a piece for 
the Catholic high school in 
Montgomery and another for the 
administrative building of Val- 
dosta State College in Valdosta, 
Ga. 


Made To Order 


Most of his _ architectural 
sculpture, as Prof. Abney ex- 
plains, is done in collaboration 
with Opelika Concrete Co., an- 
other of the constant, although 
frequently unrecognized, exam- 
ples of the combination of art 
and manufacture. He has work- 
ed with the company for sev- 
eral years whenever someone 
wants an interesting or odd 
touch for a building. For in- 
stance, he has done a Bible and 
a ribbon for a church, although 
he doesn’t know where it went, 
and numerous other small jobs. 


Architect’s Specifications 


An architect will send speci- 
fications or even a small sketch 
of what he wants to the compa- 
ny which will then contact Prof. 
Abney. He considers the require- 
ments and gives them an esti- 
mate of the cost. If the client 
agrees, Prof. Abney goes ahead 


' art through, all the. processes. 


Sculpture has been one of the 
weaker areas in Auburn’s fine 
art program because it demands 
faculty, space, and equipment 
that Auburn does not have. As 
Prof. Abney expresses it: “Up 
until now we have had no fa- 
cilities whatsoever.” 


Sculpture Wrong Name 


Sculpture, he explains, “has 
the wrong name. It is really 
three-dimensional design; or 
rather, three-dimensiona] organ- 
ization.” It requires extensive 
equipment. For instance, to work 
with sculpture at Auburn, Prof. 
Abney says, “We need a small 
foundry, a metal shop, tools to 
work with metal; pneumatic 
tools to work with stone, and 
an area for ceramics.” With 
the art space in the projected 
Fine Arts Center, he hopes such 
space and equipment for sculp- 
ture will come to pass. 


Classes in Awareness 


This quarter Prof. Abney is 
teaching two courses in sculp- 
ture and one in transparent wa- 
tercolor. All his classes, he says, 
are “classes in awareness—re- 
gardless of what the subject 
matter happens to be, whether it 
is drawing, sculpture, water- 
color, or whatever. 


Awareness Then Technique 


“You must first make the stu- 
dents aware of the many things 
around them. In painting you 
make them aware of the tonal 
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. then one must learn to make a 


statement about what it is that 
you are aware of, and that is 
where the technique comes in, 
whether it is in writing or in 
art.” 


Prof. Abney is married to Jac- 
queline Pettey °51, also an Au- 
burn art graduate, who teaches 
art in the Auburn schools. They 
have four children, two boys 
and two girls, ages 12, 14, 16, 
and 18. Their oldest daughter 
entered Auburn this summer as 
a freshman in math. 


MORE ADVANCED—Prof. Ab- 
ney holds a piece of sculpture 
typical of more advanced work; 
of his sculpture students. 
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Art At Auburn—] 97] — 


Hatfield Attempts to Unify Various Areas of Art and Life 


In a world enamored of specialization, Prof. Donald 
Hatfield is an advocate of generalism—he believes in the 
unity of the various areas of life and art and in his courses 


in art history he attempts to 
give his students “a total ex- 
perience in art.” Last quarter 
he added music to the art his- 
tory, and eventually he hopes 
to weave in poetry. To combine 
so much in three five-hour 
courses (Art History I, II, and 
beginning this fall, III) requires 
intense study and preparation 
on the part of the professor in 
order to include so much in a 
limited time: for one must con- 
sider the general history of the 
time as well as the history per- 
taining to art, the terminology 
as well as the facts of art. 

The time factors inherent in 
the quarter system, and in the 
numerous courses a student must 
take and a teacher teach may 
be even more constraining on 
an effort to weave the history 
of music and its terminology 
into the context of art which 
covers so broad an area of its 
own in sculpture, and painting, 
printmaking, etc. But Prof. Hat- 
field persists because he be- 
lieves ‘to be fully knowledge- 
able, one must see the relation- 
ships of different areas.” He ap- 
plies this not only to art, but 
to life in general. 

“For instance when a politic- 
ian weaves a little religion into 
his speech, somebody says he 
should stick to politics. Like- 
wise, if a minister mentions pol- 
itics, they say he should stick 
to his preaching—as if every- 
thing in the world exists in iso- 
lation. I would like to see it all 
interwoven.” 

That idea of broadness and 


unity is implicit in Prof. Hat- 
field’s education and work ex- 
perience. He began his art stud- 


ies at a junior college in his 
hometown of Traverse City, 
Mich. He later received the B.A. 
in art from. Michigan State; mar- 
ried; then continued his school- 
ing, receiving the Master of 
Art in art from Michigan State. 
Later he received the Master 
of Fine Art at the University 
of Wisconsin in Madison. The 
Master of Art and the Master 
of Fine Art are different kinds 
of degrees. The M.A. is a broad 
degree for which Prof. Hatfield 
did broad studies in the various 
areas of art: painting, drawing, 
sculpture, lithography and silk- 
screen. The M.F.A. is the term- 
inal and professional degree for 
an artist, similar to the Ph.D. 
in other fields. In his work on 
the M.F.A. Prof. Hatfield ma- 
jored in painting and drawing. 


After he completed his school- 
ing, Prof. Hatfield refused a 
college teaching job because he 
felt he should get some other 
teaching experience first. Con- 
sequently his first job was in 
the rural Wisconsin town of 
Auburndale, where he _ taught 
high school math and junior 
high art and acted as art super- 
visor for the elementary school. 
Two years later he came to Au- 
burn. (Prof. Hatfield jokingly 
says that his next job will prob- 
ably be in a town called “Aub,” 
considering the trend of abbre- 
viating the name). 

Prof. Hatfield chose Auburn 
seven years ago_ essentially 
through a process ‘of elimina- 
tion. He didn’t want to go to the 
East, ‘that area of concrete and 
blacktop—too full of people, 
and I was interested in ecology 


TWO SISTERS—Prof. Hatfield’s sculpture “Two Sisters” is made 


of concrete. 
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already.” He had become fa- 
miliar with the West Coast while 
he was in service, and of course 
he had grown up in the Middle 
West. Because he liked to travel 
and because he had known 
some southerners in the service, 
he thought he might like to 
know the South first hand. 

He flew to Auburn, met the 
teachers in the Art Department, 
liked them and the school, which 
he found “a reasonable size, as 
well as the department—not too 
large.”” He was impressed with 
the faculty and he liked the 
town, thought it “an ideal place 
for a family.” 

After coming here, Prof. Hat- 
field said he shortly came to 
“appreciate the quality of work 
done by the students here com- 
pared to that in the large uni- 
versities of the north. The stu- 
dents produce better work, they 
are broader, and have a more 
general background.” 


Involve Total Person 


Asked why he thinks Auburn 
students do better work than 
their contemporaries at larger 
schools, Prof. Hatfield replied: 
“One thing is the discipline, not 
complete freedom which ends 
up in chaos, and the students 
meander around meaninglessly. 
Another thing is that we have 
certain projects that involve the 
total person—both the intellec- 
tual and the intuitive (or sub- 
jective) side. The students get 
the fundamentals and once they 
receive these then they can 
branch out and use the accumu- 
lated knowledge to explore other 
areas. Later, after they learn 
the fundamentals, we give them 
opportunity to express them- 
selves, as in the advanced paint- 
ing and design courses and in 
their thesis. As a result they 
learn to express their own indi- 
viduality or creativity.” 

This quarter, Prof. Hatfield is 
teaching elementary school art 
and art history I and II. In the 
fall he will begin a new course, 
art history III which will intro- 
duce students to architecture 
and cover modern art from Ma- 
tisse through the funk art now 
in vogue. In addition to the art 
history courses, Prof. Hatfield 
teaches the first two courses in 
sculpture and courses in ad- 
vanced painting during other 
quarters. Appointed to the 
Graduate Committee spring 
quarter, he works with graduate 
students, mainly in individual 
critique sessions, since there are 
never enough students in one 
area of Auburn’s purposefully 
limited graduate program to 
have a seminar. 


Recent Work In Watercolor 


Prof. Hatfield’s own recent 
painting has been in watercolor, 
a media he calls his “first love.” 
He has two very good reasons 
for being fond of water color. 
First of all he says ‘in pre-ad- 
olescent days I sublimated my 
libido, or psychic energy in 
painting. Watercolor is a good 
medium for that—it’s fast and 
I could paint one a night. I must 
have painted a hundred or more 


ON SMITH STAIRS—Prof. Donald Hatfield sits on the stairs in 
Smith Hall where numerous art professors and students climb up 
to the classrooms and offices that house the Department of Art. 


at a very early age.” The sec- 
ond reason is that he painted 
his first watercolor on a Thurs- 
day, exhibited it on the follow- 
ing Saturday and won a $500 
prize. He says he hasn’t dupli- 
cated that feat in money, but 
he has won several cash awards 
with other watercolors, “so I 
could be said to be partial to 
watercolors.” eaRT 

Currently he says, “I am ex- 
periencing a kind of rediscov~- 
ery of a certain facility,” that 
he had with watercolor at an 
earlier age. He mainly uses 
transparent watercolor and cur- 
rently is working with ecologi- 
cal landscapes. He says he has 
always “had to have something 
I could identify with—real trees 
and bushes—but I present them 
in an abstract way. The empha- 
sis is on shapes and color val- 
ues and weaving them into a 
harmonious unit.” 

Putting more than 3,500 hun- 
dred miles on his car delivering 
paintings, Prof. Hatfield says “I 
sometimes think it takes more 
time to deliver them than to 
paint ’em.’’ He has had one-man 
shows of his work in Auburn, at 
LaCrosse State College, the Sa- 
vannah Art Association Gallery, 
the Columbus Museum of Art, 
and Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege, among others. 

He has exhibited work in 
more than 60 juried shows— 
state, regional, and national. He 
has won purchase awards, in 
both oi] and watercolor at the 
Wisconsin Art Annual Exhibi- 
tion at the Milwaukee Art Cen- 
ter, at LaCrosse State College, 
the Dixie Annual at the Mont- 
gomery Museum of Art, and in 
a national exhibition held by 
the Louisiana Watercolor So- 
ciety. 

In his future work, Prof. Hat- 
field says he is going to change 
radically from what he is doing 
now and go back to the ways of 
the Old Masters and attempt to 
create an imagery more appro- 


priate to the present. “I don’t - 


believe that realism is dead. 
There can be new approaches, 
new interpretations, particular 
to our day and age. Realism 
didn’t die out with the 19th cen- 
tury. 


Never Follows Fads 


“Of course, anything I do is 
appropriate to this time, I am 
a man of this time. I or another 
artist might not be successful 
today, but one of us might be 
tomorrow. I never follow fads, 
but I do what I want. However, 
art historians like a logical pro- 
gression, a series so that they 
can talk about this series of 
paintings and see where the art- 
ist is going. But I skip about. I 
try not to let history dominate. 
I have always respected this 
other side of me, this subjective 
or intuitive side, and the need to 
do this thing at the moment you 
get a little spark. It doesn’t have 
to be justified, that spark is cre- 
ativity; that is the essence of 
art. Then what you get from 
the spark has to be ordered and 
given form, has to be controlled. 

“T think that is what art is 
all about. Art has to encompass 
the total man, the soul, the sub- 
jective, the intuitive—call it 
what you will—along with the 
intellectual. 

“Art history affects one, how 
one speaks about things, but I 
try not to let it interfere with 
me as an individual.” 

Asked how he proposed to 
combine the methods of the Old 
Masters’ methods with today’s 
symbols, Prof. Hatfield attempt- 
ed to explain what he might do, 
but summed up by saying in ef- 
fect that he won’t know what he 
will do until he has done it. 


He talked of a basic frustra- | 


tion that results from attempt- 
ing to convey with words what 
is essentially feeling. Words are 


(Continued on page 18) 
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‘With Ideas And Energy Of Each New Age”— 


Williams Says Arts Must Constantly Renew Themselves 


VISITING PROF.—Hugh Williams relaxes on a balcony in Old 
New Orleans where he was the first six: months of the year as a 
visiting professor at Louisiana State University in New Orleans. 


Hatfield Attempts to Unify 


(Continued from page 7) 


an intellectual process, not a 
feeling, intuitive one, although 
he admits words can aid in un- 
derstanding. In art, he says, 
“You do, then you react. First 
you react subjectively and then 
intelligently. When you wonder 
why you react, why you feel, 
then any kind of an answer you 
give is an intellectual one—any 
kind of an answer using words 
is an intellectual kind of an- 
swer—because you don’t need 
words to experience, you don’t 
feel in terms of words. In art 
you feel your way with a 
brush.” 


Not only the artist reacts and 
then thinks but so does the 
viewer of art. He experiences 
the art work, he has a feeling 
about it and then he attempts 
to verbalize that feeling, to him- 
self or to others. 

A conglommeration of things 
to touch, smell, walk through, 
flashing lights, noises, walls, 
blocks—is it art? Prof. Hatfield 
says, “It may be. It is providing 
a rich experience; it was creat- 
ed by somebody. However it 
may be more to do with psy- 
chology and human _ behavior 
and development than with art, 
but they are related. 


Eyes But Don’t See 


“We have 20-20 vision, but 
we don’t see. We have ears, but 
we don’t hear, we have hands 
but we don’t feel. We look but 
we don’t see, we don’t experi- 
ence many of the things that are 
around us. We are blind and 
deaf to our world. There is too 
much emphasis on the intellec- 
tual or the factual in the 
schools. They forget about the 


intuitive, the spiritual, the soul. 
These areas of human capabili- 
ty don’t develop so that the stu- 
dent becomes totally aware of 
things he sees everyday. It is 
necessary to experience art, na- 
ture—everything about us—to 
develop. Develop sensitivity ad- 
equately in the schools and the 
children won’t need drugs, won’t 
need any synthetic and artificial 
experience. Maybe when that 
day comes they can experience 
more subtle things, rather than 
be bombarded out of their minds. 


“Most athletes aren’t gifted, 
they are trained, and if we can 
train human beings to use the 
total self in other areas then he 
becomes more human-like. So 
many courses de-humanize. Art 
is concerned about humanizing, 
about the human element; it well 
may be the one course which hu- 
manizes students. 


Told How To React 


“For instance, schools place 
more meaning on the spoken 
word or the written word than 
on the experience of a person. 
People want to be told how to 
react. They don’t want to use 
their own sensibility. What art 
education is about is how to em- 
phasize the experience, to make 
students more sensitive and 
aware by providing experience 
in the present and past art 
movements, experience in paint- 
ing, drawing, and creating. 


“Jasper Johns has been rais- 
ing questions of sensibility. He 
is looking at his paintings, not 
as a personal expression, but he 
is interested more or less in the 
viewer’s experience and con- 
frontation with the painting— 


by Don Lee Keith 
Features Editor, The New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Considering the numerous eccentricities usually asso- 
ciated with the image of art professors, Hugh Williams can 
get to be an antithesis. In the first place, he is not the 


moody, lean-jawed seeker of 
truth and beauty (spoken in 
whispers), nor the soap-box ad- 
vocate of establishment reforms 
(spoken in meaphors). Neither 
is he the stereotype philosopher 
coating his subjects with rhet- 
oric veneer, as if icing a cake. 

Instead, Hugh Williams could 
more easily pass for a high 
school basketball coach. Tall 
and lanky, but with an athletic 
look. Kind eyes and a quick 
grin. Curly hair, the sort so 
fashionable in the war years 
of the 1940s, now worn a bit 
longer and with more dignity. 

But when Williams talks of 
art, it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that it is a topic that has 
pervaded, and does pervade, his 
total existence. His tends to be 
a direct approach, and one 
which focuses with an intense 
sense of reality. 

As he relaxed recently before 
leaving New Orleans, where he 
served asa visiting professor at 
Louisiana State University there, 
he propped his feet on a couch 
and put his ideas in gear. Fre- 
quently, he would halt the con- 
versation to rearrange his an- 
alysis of a certain question, 
and then he would return with 
clear-cut summations, covering 
a wide spectrum of subjects with 
equal ease. 

“I’ve. had’: a }.\sincere: interest 
in, art, all, my, life, ;I ;guess:»>My 
first experience in the field, if 
you want to call it an experi- 
ence, was in the fifth grade. 
There was a class assignment 
to see who could draw the best 
volicemen. 


Coloring Books Inhibiting 


“Of course, I had drawn and 
colored in coloring books when 
I was younger than that. And do 
you know something? It took 
me 20 years to overcome color- 
ing books. They’re inhibiting. 
They cause you to become de- 
pendent on somebody  else’s 
work, and they leave nothing 
for a child’s imagination. 

“At Auburn High School, 
there was no real outlet for 


what the viewer will receive 
from the work. He is not trying 
to make the viewer determine 
an elaborate analysis of -the 
work, but he is bound to react. 
Johns creates a work where you 
have to have a reaction, conse- 
quently you have to experience 
a liking or a disliking. Johns is 
concerned about human sensi- 
bility. He wants people to be- 
come more alive. One critic has 
called his paintings rhetorical 
questions making statements 
about art. 

“A lot of artists now are feel- 
ing somewhat the way of Johns. 
They don’t want people to mis- 
take their paintings for them- 
selves, rather they hope to cre- 
ate an ardor between life and 
art, to make a contribution to 
life. They are concerned about 
human development—and that’s 
what it’s all about.” 


my interest in art, but I always 
ended up drawing all the posters 
while others were working math 
problems. This activity, I sup- 
pose, exhibits itself in my first 
degree, a Bachelor of Applied 
Art in advertising. My ambition 
then was to go to New York and 
live in a penthouse, the whole 
Jack Lemmon routine, and I 
did live in New York for two 
‘years while working on my mas- 
ters at Columbia.” 

Williams’ Columbia Teachers 
College degree was a double 
major in art education and fine 
arts, and he feels that the in- 
fluence of New York’s museums, 
galleries and excellent teachers 
accounts for his decision to 
switch from commercial to fine 
art. “It was a decision I’ve never 
regretted. It gives you a free- 
dom to do what you want.to do. 
You’re not hampered by set 
rules of the business world. It’s 
the one occupation where you 
can be completely yourself. 


Now Artists Freer 


“You see, artists in the mid- 
20th Century have a real ad- 
vantage in that they are freer 
to create in many directions, 
not only due to the liberation 
of the artist himself, but the 


advancement of materials never 
before available. "There is a’ wid- 
er range of média, dhd’ the “any~’ 


thing goes’ attitude is very im- 
portant. It has, of course, allow- 
ed more fakes and pseudo ar- 
tists in the field than ever be- 
fore. But at the same time, the 
value of this freedom is con- 
siderable because from it, talent 
and true artists will emerge and 
are emerging. 


“The people who taught me 
watercolor would probably die 
if they could see what I’m do- 
ing with the medium now. May- 
be I am rebelling, but not in 
the true sense. If so, it’s for the 


purpose of expanding my own. 


personal interpretation of. art. 

“In fact, the rebellion of to- 
day is influenced by art. Artists 
are always the first to rebel. 
They have the ability to reject 
society’s pretensions, and they’re 
much more aware of the world 
in which they live. Psychedelic 
art is an outgrowth of environ- 
mental sculpture, with lights 
flashing and all. Artists did that 
first. But while there is no one 
particular trend today, there are 
many trends. Perhaps it has 
been recognized, due to the mass 
media. 


Ideas Like Disease 
—Contagious 


“Personally, I have found that 
ideas, in the creative sense, are 
like a disease, in that they are 
contagious. The more you cre- 
ate, the more you are prone to 
create. Historically, this has 
been the case of most serious 
artists. They seldom finished 
many works, but instead, moved 
on to others. 

“Now, obviously, the salabili- 
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ty of art has been affected by 
the fact that people have more 
money. Foundation families and 
their collections have spurred 
the fashionability of collections. 
There are more museums, more 
galleries, better education. And 


.this century exceeds all other 


periods of art in exposure, and 
by numbers and appreciation.” 


Few Artists Can 
Live By Painting 


Williams is quick to note, 
however, that very few artists 
can, even today, make a living 
by painting. “The market in 
New York has been cornered by 
a small unit, but of course, you 
can make a living if you bas- 
tardize your talents, If you want 
to paint what will sell, there are 
still the magnolias and the horse 
heads on velvet.” 


Appreciating Doesn't 
Mean Buying 


Despite the abundance of ap- 
preciation and affluence, the ar- 
tist says, most people with mon- 
ey aren't willing to spend it on 
art. “Appreciation doesn’t mean 
the willingness to buy. Many 
who really collect do so mainly 
for investment. Yet, due to taste 
changes, we find that less im- 
portant artists oftencome for- 
ward to become more important. 
Take, for instance, the revival 
of art nouveau and Aubrey 
Beardsley. With every change 
of pace, dead soldiers don’t fade, 
they rise again. But at the same 
time, the really greats last 
through °alP “the “¢ritiess+Giotto,) 
Michélangelo,°"DeVinci;': David 
Van Gogh, Cezanne, Monet, Ma- 
tisse, Duchamp.” 


Art Education Changing 


Williams. believes that the 
whole philosophy of art educa- 
tion is a changing.one.-“It start- 
ed changing at the end of World 
War II and will continue to 
change, hopefully, because if it 
doesn’t, then the whole idea of 
art is lost. The mass media has 
brought about rapid changes that 
otherwise might not have oc- 
curred. 

“You see, throughout the cen- 
turies, art has gone through a 
slow evolution rather than 4 
revolution. With every great pe- 
riod, there has always been a 
death of the period that pre- 
ceded it. The emergence of ab- 


stract expressionists in the early - 
fifties. Jackson Pollock was not _ 


ready to accept the things that 
had been done before. Similarly, 
Cezanne rejected the premise 
that characterized the paintings 
just before his, and he opened 
the door to new visual experi- 
ences. 


Out of Art 
Extremes 
€omes Good 


“We may think that today’s 
art-is an extreme. Well, I hope 
there will always be extremes 
in art because out of extremes 
you get the most exciting. This 
isn’t always good, but the pur- 
pose is new ideas, new talents, 
and the fostering of creativity. 
And this is what counts. For the 
arts must constantly 


themselves with the energy and } 


ideas of each new age.” 
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Influence of Art Abroad Led Olson to Decide on Art Career 


If Art Professor Douglas Olson should ever decide to 
try his hand in another field, a late diner at the Auburn 
Grill and I would recommend that he try a travelogue. As 


Prof. Olson told me about his 
travels and their influence on 
his art, the man in the next 
booth enjoyed it, too—as we 
discovered when he stopped by 
on his way out of the restaurant 
to say so and to ask if Prof. 
Olson were writing a book about 
his travels. 

Prof. Olson grew up in War- 
saw, Wis., and did his first two 
years of undergraduate study at 
the University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Center there before he 
joined the Air Force in 1954. 
While he was in the Air Force, 
he studied Russian at Syracuse 
University as a part of the Air 
Force’s USAFE program, and 
art, history, language, and nu- 
merous other subjects by expe- 
rience and unofficially in his as- 
signments abroad. 

His first such. non-official 
studies came in the guise of a 
17 month tour of Wheelis Air 
Force Base near Tripoli, Libya. 
Libya, he says, “has beautiful 
weather, always clear except in 
the winter. We could plan a pic- 
nic six months ahead and be 
sure of having a nice day. It 
rains in. January and. February 
and the rest.of the time it,is dry 
and cloudless, great for sunning 
and swimming in the Mediter- 
ranean. We spent a lot of time 
in Tripoli, a very interesting 
town. Most Americans never re- 
alize what it means to be a for- 
eigner; uuniess they) ;ga; to a, forn, 
eign cduntry! Whére you rhave ,toy 
do your best to communicate 
with people in another language 
in order to find out where to buy 
the best tapestries and where to 
shop for souvenirs and other 
things.” 


Roman Ruins 


Especially interesting to Prof. 
Olson were the two sites of Ro- 
man ruins located near Tripoli. 
“The first, Sabratha, has par- 
tially-restored temples, an am- 
phitheatre with columns back 
in place, and obvious roads and 
streets. It is well-enough re- 
stored for you to gain a sense 
of the community. Everything— 
roads, too—is built of stone. A 
nearby museum holds a fine 
collection of Roman mosiacs and 
statuary. 

“The other site, Leptis Mag- 
na, a larger Roman city, is even 
more impressive. I was impress- 
ed by the monumentality of the 
ruins. The columns were import- 
ed from Egypt; some are gran- 
ite and are as much as seven 
feet in diameter and about 20 
feet high. I wonder how they 
ever got them located. Leptis 
Magna is located on. the sea- 
coast (as you look around the 
ruins you constantly hear the 
lapping of the Mediterranean) 
so the Romans could have 
brought the columns from 
Egypt by the sea, but getting 
them in place! 

“Archaeologists have tried to 
€xcavate all the ruins at Leptis 
Magna and they have many 
large continuous three-dimen- 
sional] reliefs of Roman proces- 
Slons, showing horses, and -gen- 
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erals and bounty being carried. 
They really give a flavor of what 
the Romans looked like. The re- 
liefs have a lot of decoration 
.and scroll work, clusters of 
grapes and ivy on the sides— 
all carved out of living stone. 

“There is a very impressive 
large basilica; overwhelming in- 
side, it is so high and so wide. 
Again it is decorated with all 
kinds of floral work and with 
religious imagery. The basilica 
is in good enough condition so 
that you know where the nave 
and the altar were.” 


A Stop in Greece 


Prof. Olson’s next assignment 
was in Turkey and on the way 
he stopped in Athens, Greece, 
for a few days of. sight-seeing. 
He says, “In most history books 
in the pictures you see of the 
Parthenon, it looks so pure and 
white. But actually the stones 
are yellow. They have yellowed 
during the years, and they are 
massive. The Parthenon is al- 
ways filled with sight-seers and 
while we were there we saw 
Russian sight-seers in the ruins.” 


Hittite Sculpture 


In his assignment in Turkey, 
Prof. Olson says he underwent 
another big change in a differ- 
ent country, language, and land- 
scape. “Along,..with many mod- 
ern. things,in Turkey. there. is, 
still much of the old quality. 
The old, old buildings and old 
streets give you a feeling of be- 
ing removed in time.” In An- 
kara, he saw the good art mu- 
seums including a Hittite Mu- 
seum housing statuary and 
sculpture of this ancient people 
whose state was destroyed about 
the 12th Century B.C. The 
sculpture he says ‘is all done 
massively.” He also saw arti- 
facts of the pre-Ataturk period 
(Ataturk is venerated as the fa- 
ther of modern democratic Tur- 
key) when the sultans and pa- 
shas ruled Turkey. “Among the 
art work was the pashas’ elab- 
orately ornamented thrones 
made of gold, elaborate vases, 
and crowns and septres. I felt 
I was in an age past.” 


Russia 40 Miles Away 


From Ankara he went to 
Trabzon, located on the Black 
Sea, about 40 miles from Soviet 
Russia. “During the summer 
when we would. look over the 
Black Sea we were always 
straining our necks to see the 
Soviet Union. In the winter, be- 
cause of the change in the wea- 
ther and atmosphere, you could 
see the Soviet Caucasian Moun- 
tains, which was my only look 
at Russia. 

‘The City of Trabzon has his- 
torical and artistic importance 
for its ancient name was -Cho- 
lis and it was here that Jason 
stole the Golden Fleece from 
Medea’s father, according to an- 
cient mythology.” . 

During his assignments 


abroad, Prof. Olson also traveled 


through Germany and saw Ber- 
chtesgaden where Hitler lived 
before and during the war. “It 
is a beautiful setting: he could- 
n’t have found a more beautiful 
one. Snowcapped Bavarian Alps 
are visible from the lush green 
valleys. With the valleys and 
the snow-capped mountains and 
the neat structures scattered 
‘about, it is a Hansel and Gretel 
setting. Hitler’s house is now 
gone. The West German Govern- 
ment relandscaped the whole 
area. The house has been bull- 
dozed to oblivion and a cow- 
path goes through where the 
house was. The one remnant I 
saw was a concrete abutment of 
the foundation. Now the area 
is a garden and a greenhouse. 
Pictures of the complex where 
Hitler lived and the SS and the 
General Staff before it was 
bombed and bulldozed remain 
to show what it looked like. 
You would never recognize the 
area now. 


“The complex included an un- 
derground firing range and a 
large hotel-like structure where 
the General Staff lived. That 
building, now the General Walk- 
er Hotel, is all that’s left. 


“Not too far away by bus is 
Hitler’s private retreat, The Ea- 
gle’s Nest, up in the mountains. 
It is located at a very high 
point, and to get there you stop 
high up the mountain but below 
the point and you see it stand- 
ing out against the sky. You 
‘have to take an elevator up to 
the: >retreat >and the elevator 
looks’ as’ if it’is' made of gold; 
but it must be some kind of 
polished brass. It’s a huge ele- 
vator, maybe 10 by 25 feet. The 
retreat has been turned into a 
restaurant. The view shows cot- 
tages, creeks, pastures, fields 
stretched out below, a beautiful 
sight to see. In early June when 
we were there the waitresses 
were still shoveling snow and 
down below in the valleys it was 
green and summery.” 


As for other parts of Germany, 
Prof. Olson says he saw “Frank- 
furt and Munich and lots of 
landscape, and in 1957 I was 
utterly impressed by the rede- 
velopment of the country and 
the progress and rebuilding that 
had been done by that time. Ev- 
erywhere were fresh new mod- 
ern buildings, ultra in design. I 
can’t say that I saw anything 
of the war, not even a bomb 
crater. 


“The department stores were 
loaded with all kinds of things. 
Nobody was hungry. There was 
plenty of food and the Germans 
love to eat. Food stands are 
about you everywhere you look 
—and the trains run on time. I 
saw so many people with brief- 
cases waiting for a train—every- 
one seemed to have a briefcase, 
and I wondered if these people 
were all so business like. Then 
on the train, open came the 
cases and out came the food 
and drink. They use the brief- 
cases for lunchboxes.” 


Following his exposure to art 
of many times and cultures, 
about six months before his dis- 
charge, Prof. Olson decided to 
commit himself to art. His dis- 
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PURE DESIGN—Currently, art professor Douglas Olson is experi- 
menting with pure design. He poses with two of his paintings in 
which he is experimenting in movement, the juxtaposition of shapes 
and colors. The two dimensional paintings hang away from the wall. 


charge came in July, 1958, and 
he entered the Layton School of 
Art in Milwaukee in September. 
He graduated in 1962 with the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. After 
that he worked for a while, got 
married, and then decided to go 
back to school again to become 
a teacher. 


He taught for a year after 
receiving a teaching certificate 
from Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity in Stevens Point in 1965. 
That year at Purdy Junior High 
in Marshallville, Wis., he calls 
“one of the most satisfying jobs 
I ever had. I had heard that 
junior high children are unpre- 
dictable, but I thoroughly en- 
joyed the classes, the students, 
and their art. The experience 


changed any pre-conceptions I 
had about children in that age 
group.” 

He left the junior high to ex- 
tend his education and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati offered him 
a full-tuition scholarship and a 
fellowship in September, 1966. 
The following year he received 
a full-tuition scholarship and a 
teaching assistantship. 

After completing his studies 
at the University of Cincinnati, 
Prof. Olson came to Auburn, 
because “I had always wanted to 
go South. I enjoy summers, and 
in Wisconsin summers are very 
short.” 

Here, Prof. Olson teaches a 
variety of courses. This summer 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Influence Of Art 


(Continued from page 9) 


he is teaching drawing I, which 
he explains is “representational 
drawing—drawing what you 
see,” and elementary schoo] art. 
He had taught classes in paint- 
ing (acrylics and watercolor), 
sculpture, intermediate drawing, 
basic and advanced design, in- 
troductory and advanced figure 
drawing, and figure construction 
and anatomy. 


In _ his personal work, Prof. 
Olson is experimenting in pure 
design. He is interested in shape 
and color relationships; the jux- 
taposition of shapes together in 
a painting; in movement and 
counter-movement, and in sus- 
pended 2-dimensional surfaces. 
He does his paintings in enamel 
on masonite and they stand 
away from the wall. The paint- 
ings are unframed. 


A recent show of his work at 
the Montgomery Art Museum 
Was supposed to hang for a 
month, but the museum kept 
it two months and also pur- 
chased a painting for their per- 
manent collection. 

In drawing, he does figurative 
drawing. Such drawing, he ex- 
plains, shows “something iden- 
tifiable,” mainly figures. He says 
some of his themes are “myth- 
ological, some are imaginative. I 
like to work with pattern and 
texture and my favorite media 
is pen and ink.” 
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PRINT—Art Professor Conrad Ross stands by 
the press which he uses in making his prints. 
Behind him on the wall is a print of his Hender- 


- terials, 


For one accustomed to seeing newspapers fly off the 
press faster than they can be counted, the time-taking proc- 
ess of printing a work of art requires a change of perspect- 


ive. The hand press on which 
Prof. Conrad Ross completes 
his art is a simple piece of 
equipment, hardly related to that 
automated whiz that throws out 


12,000 copies of the Alumnews 
an hour. To make 50 of his 
prints would be a long, hard 
week’s work for Prof. Ross, four 
seconds for the Bulletin’s press- 
es. 


A completed print hangs on 
the wall behind Prof. Ross’s 
press, one of a series he worked 
on between 1965-70, inspired by 
his reading of Saul Bellow’s 
Henderson The Rain King. Be- 
tween the artist’s inspiration 
and the completed print are a 
number of delicate steps, signs 
of which are evident in Prof. 
Ross’s studio, including prelimi- 
nary sketches. 


And the 26 pieces of the plate 
which fit together to make the 
plate for the completed print lie 
scattered like a jigsaw puzzle 
on a table near the door. Prof. 
Ross explains that once he has 


the idea for a print, he makes a 
preliminary sketch, which serves 
as a sort of pattern from which 
he will make the plate (for the 
particular print the pieces of 
the plate are made of three ma- 
copper,  plastic-coated 


son series. The bottom picture shows the scat- 
tered pieces of the plate that go together to 


make the print. 


cardboard, and zinc). When he 
has finished a plate and wants 
to print it, he puts on the ink, 
daubing it carefully, and then 
heats it so that it will wipe off 


the surface of the plate. The 
paper is carefully dampened to 
the right consistency and put on 
the press and smoothed to pre- 
vent creasing when it goes un- 


der the rollers. Once the plate 
and paper are ready, Prof. Ross 
carefully runs them through the 
press, and because he turns the 
press himself, he can adjust the 


speed and pressure with which 
the print is made. When the 
run through the press is com- 
pleted, he takes the new print, 
still damp, stretches it out on 
the cardboard behind the press 
and tapes it in place so that it 
can dry without wrinkling, and 
not lose its embossed effect. 


Dimensional Print 
Bought by 
Library of Congress 


In another room of the small 
four-room house which Prof. 
Ross uses as a studio is a dimen- 


sional print; part of another se-" 
ries’ of prints on ‘which’ he “is” 


working, one of which was re- 


cently bought by the Library 
of Congress. This dimensional 
print, Prof. Ross explains, is 


made by “printing on the sur- 


ahaa 


” 


ed image.” The result is some- 
thing like a print made on a 
paper sculpture. 


Prof. Ross does most of his 
work in his studio, but he does 
occasionally ‘work in a small 
house in the backyard of his 
home which is basically his 
wife’s studio, “but,” he grins, 
“I can work there sometimes if 
I am good and promise not to 
mess up.” Mrs. Ross, who also 
holds a Master of Fine Arts, 
teaches art at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. 


‘Lot of Experimenting 
in Printmaking’ 


Prof. Ross explains that there 
is “a lot of experimenting going 
on in printmaking right now. 
which is probably why the area 
is so vital in American art. Eu- 
ropeans like to think they in- 


vented it but we all know that 
the Chinese and Japanese were 
making prints centuries ago. Al- 
though the Europeans have had 
some of the great printmakers, 
American training and American 
printmaking are more important 
on the art scene right now. 
Printmaking itself is becoming 
more vital and more people, are 
engaged in it. For _ instance, 
Johnny Friedlander, a master. 
uses printmaking as his basic 
medium, instead of using it to 
supplement his painting.” 


Printmaking, Prof. Ross says. 
takes many forms: some wood- 
cut, some silkscreen, some in- 
taglio, some lithographic and 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Printmaker Ross Experiments With Other Art Media 


other kinds such as the multi- 
metal or metal lithographic 
which Auburn’s Alumni-Artist- 
in-Residence, Maltby Sykes, de- 
veloped. Prof. Ross’s own area 
is intaglio, which he studied un- 
der the world-renowned print- 
maker Mauricio Lasansky as a 
graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

A native of the Middle West, 
Prof. Ross came to Auburn from 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
where he taught after complet- 
ing his graduate studies in 
printmaking at the University 
of Iowa. He did undergaduate 
study, with painting his major 
area, at the University of Illi- 
nois at Champaign. 

He came to Auburn in 1963 
as the Department of Art was 
moving into Smith Hall. He has 
taught print-making here; but 
for the last three years, he has 
taught undergraduate drawing 
“almost exclusively.” He has 
taught drawing in Smith Hall; 
in the Music Building basement 
with the rats running around 
(“Those rats scared the living 
daylights out of some students 
when they realized that those 
little nibbling marks on the 
edges of their work came from 
its being chewed on by the 
rats); in the top of Biggin Hall; 
on the fourth floor of Broun 
Hall (which is really the attic 
and the students had to run 
down two flights of stairs to get 
water); and in the Textile Build- 
ing where his class is still lo- 
cated. He thinks now his “float- 
ting art class might be perma- 
nent, at least I hope so until 
we move into the new building.” 
(The “Art Department facilities 
will be included in a phase of 
the Fine Arts Building which 
will probably be completed 
about the end of this decade.) 
The move to a new building is 
a move, Prof. Ross notes, “all 
the art faculty are looking for- 
ward to making.” 


‘Exciting’— 


Prof. Ross considers himself 
basically a print-maker, but he 
does draw and he occasionally 
does work in other areas of art. 
One example is his “Ecological 
Construction,” in effect a piece 
of sculpture, created for the Ex- 
periments in Art and Technolo- 
gy’s second annual exhibition at 
the High Museum in Atlanta 
early last fall. 


The main idea of the Experi- 
ments in Art and Technology 

(EAT), Prof. Ross explains, is 
“to get the technologists and 
artists to work together. Much 
modern art stems from that area 
—a lot of artists are working 
with technology and many of 
them joined with the technolo- 
gists so that they could get the 
plastics and electronic devices 
for their art. The relationship 
has often been limited about to 
that. A lot of the basic impetus 
seems to be gone.” So when 
EAT advertised for art works, 
Prof. Ross proposed a project on 
ecology. EAT accepted his pro- 
posal and the university provid- 
ed money to build it. 

However, unusual circum- 
stances sometimes put strange 
restrictions on artists. Although 
the University provided money 
for the supplies to build the 
sculpture, it did not provide 
funds for transportation. Con- 
sequently Prof. Ross had to de- 
sign his sculpture to fit into the 
back of his car so that he could 
get it to Atlanta. 

The entire project proved to 
be very educational for the art- 
ist. “I consulted with a lot of 
people on campus about ecology, 
and IT learned a lot. My problem 
was to present, as strongly as 
possible, a positive artist’s state- 
ment about ecology, to take a 
positive approach to ecology. I 
got help from many people. 
Prof. W. A. Shands, notable in 
his help, even went out and col- 
lected all kinds of algae to use 
in the ‘Construction’.” 


(Continued from page 10) 


When completed “Ecological 
Construction” weighed 500 
pounds and was in a spherical 
form. In order to get it to At- 
lanta, Prof. Ross designed it in 
units and went up a day early 
to put it together before the 
exhibition opened. He persuaded 
the people at the museum to al- 
low him to weld the seams of 
the plastic bubble together inside 
the museum. The welding took 
“about four hours of very tedi- 
ous work. I didn’t want the 
seams to leak and I had never 
put water in it before.” 

Getting water to put into the 
bubble proved to be another 
problem: “We had a _ horrible 
time getting a water hose into 
the art museum to put water in 
it. The people at the museum 
were very reluctant to allow me 
to do it, but I finally did get 
the water hose in, which must 
be some kind of a first.” 

When he put the water into 
the bubble, he didn’t know how 
much to put in and he didn’t 
know whether or not the seams 
would hold. Naturally, he was 
very anxious to see if it would 
hold. It did. And some 30,000 
people saw the sculpture. 


Although the museum was so 
cold at night that the algae 
didn’t bloom as it should have, 
Prof. Ross won a special award 
for originality. 

Although he says he hasn’t 
heard of another EAT exhibi- 
tion planned, Prof. Ross says if 
he does, he has plans for further 
work along the lines of his “Ec- 
ological Construction,” which he 
feels was a successful art work 
even if “some things didn’t work 
out particularly well.” 


Now the exhibit sits in the 
Ross backyard—‘“People think 
I’m using it for a fishbowl, but 
actually I think it’s breeding 
mosquitoes right now.” 

In addition to his_ special 
award from the EAT Exhibit, 


DIMENSIONAL PRINT—Prof. Ross holds a completed dimensional 
print. One of this series of Prof. Ross’ prints has been bought by 


the Library of Congress, 


Prof. Ross has won 16 other 
prizes and awards with his 
drawings and prints in competi- 
tions and exhibitions across the 
country. He has held one-man 
shows in the Graphic Arts Gal- 
leries of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, at the Flint Art Insti- 
tute in Flint, Mich.; at La- 
Grange, Ga., College; at the Co- 
lumbus, Ga., Museum of Arts 
and Crafts; at the Savannah, 
Ga., Art Association Galleries; 
at South Georgia College; at 
East Tennessee State Universi- 
ty; at the University of Chatta- 
nooga; at Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute; at the University of 


Iowa; at Auburn; and this year 
at the University of Nebraska 
and Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege. 


In addition to the print in the 
Library of Congress, Prof. 
Ross’s works are in the perma- 
nent collections of the Spring- 
field (Mo.) Art Museum, Tus- 
kegee Institute, Macon (Ga.) 
Museum, Dallas (Tex.) Muse- 
um; Norfolk (Va.) Museum of 
Arts and Sciences; Oklahoma 
Arts Center, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and the Council on the 
Arts, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Give and Take Relationship Between Students and Teachers 


Nancy Walls looks as if she might be a student in the 
Art Department rather than a professor. And not very 
long ago she was. She did her undergraduate work 


here in visual design and when 
she completed that, she became 
a graduate teaching assistant 
while working on a Master’s in 
Fine Arts which she received 
in 1965. 

After completing her master’s 
she moved to Tallahassee where 
her husband, Bill, earned the 
Ph.D. in music. She worked and 
went to school—“I would go to 
school all my life if I could,” 
enrolling in the Department of 
Humanities in the doctoral pro- 
gram. Although she didn’t com- 
plete the degree, she took cours- 
€s in the humanities and in art 
history. She also worked at a 
Printing company as-art direc- 
tor while they were in Talla- 
hassee. 

When they moved back to Au- 
burn, where Dr. Walls was on 
leave from the Music Depart- 
ment, she began teaching again 
in the Art Department. 

She has taught a variety of 
courses: art history, lettering, 
Some visual design courses, 
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freshman drawing, and design, 
as she explains “a lot of basic 
courses.” In the fall she will be 
teaching art history. Architec- 
ture has been added to the 
course and she will be teach- 
ing the first course, a lecture 
course covering art history from 
paleolithic through Renaissance 
times. The material she says is 
“almost too much to get through 
in one quarter.” 


Almost Lost Art 


Lettering, she explains, is the 
art of lettering with a letter- 
ing pen, a kind of lost art these 
days. It is more or less a tech- 
nical course where the student 
is learning to control the pen 
and to proportion and space. 

In teaching, Mrs. Walls pre- 
fers to teach lab courses, where 
she has a one to one relationship 
with the students. “I prefer 
dealing with the students indi- 
vidually rather than meeting 


them in groups and lecturing. 
It is far more exciting and stim- 
ulating to work with them as 
individuals.” 


Loves to Teach Freshmen 


Contrary to most professors— 
in other departments any- 
how—Mrs. Walls loves to teach 
freshmen. She explains that 
“they are very excited about 
going into art, they are very 
serious about their work and, 
really, they are just delightful 
to work with.” 

Art itself is an exciting field 
because, Mrs. Walls explains, 
“There is always something dif- 
ferent. Each person is different, 
each problem is different. And 
even though you assign the stu- 
dents a project to work on the 
students come up with so many 
solutions that teaching art could 
never be boring. In art there is 
a particularly exciting—although 
I’ve never taught in other areas 
—give and take relationship be- 
tween the students and profes- 
sors. You are stimulated by the 
students as, hopefully, they are 


by you. I think you get as much 
from students as they get from 
you. 

“T also believe that students 
learn as much from each other 
as from the teacher— that’s why 
I require class attendance. I’m 
one of those old fogies who 
check roll. If students are not 
going to come to hear what you 
have to say, to hear what the 
other students have to say and 
see what they have to show, 
then what’s the point of their 
being in the class? 


Class Critiques 


“T hang their work up two 
or three times a week and have 
the whole class look at it and 
talk about it. It is” sometimes 
difficult to get a response and 
everyone will just sit there. But 
once things get started it is 
really exciting to hear their 
comments instead of my just 
Standing up there commenting 
on each piece. Once you break 
the ice with a class they com- 
ment freely —sometimes too 
freely,” she laughs. 


Mrs. Walls’ enthusiasm about 
her students is very obvious, 
particularly when she _ points 
out: “The students really are the 
art department, you should be 
interviewing them instead of the 
professors.” 


Art of Future 


As to the art of the future, 
Mrs. Walls says she has no idea 
where art is headed. “There are 
no limits as far as media and 
subject matter, no restrictions 
whatsoever. The artist has com- 
plete freedom. There are no re- 
strictions like there were in the 
past. r 

“That is true not just of paint- 
ing, but of design as well. There 
is a great deal going on-in-de- 
sign which is a part of art. I 
don’t think you can _ separate 
them. Art is being applied in 
the design of almost anything. 
Even if you just think of a pa- 
per plate, you can go down to 
the Approach (a local gift 
shop) and see 25 different kinds 
of paper plates, although some 
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Although A Graduate Student— 


Mary Keatley Views Art World From Many Perspectives 
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IN THE MANNER OF POLLOCK—Mary Keatley 
did some dripping and pouring paint to attempt 


STUDENT OR PROFESSOR?—Art 


Professor 


Nancy Walls could pass for a student in one of 
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her own classes. Not teaching this summer, Mrs. 
Walls works on painting and collage in her studio. 


to get in the frame of mind of Jackson Pollock 
back in the Forties. 


Although her classification at Auburn is graduate 
teaching assistant, Mary Keatley knows a lot about the art 


in an art museum, as an illus- 
trator for the Army at Ft. Ben- 
ning, Ga., and worked as direc- 
tor of the American Fine Art 
Exhibits for American Whole- 
salers in Washington, D. C. She 
was painting full-time when she 
came to Auburn in 1969 to en- 
ter graduate school. 


She teaches a full load here 
and although she approached 
teaching hesitantly she says she 
enjoys it very much and has 
“learned more about art through 
teaching about art than any oth- 
er way.” 


Mrs. Keatley began her art 
training in Manila, Philippine 
Islands, with James P. Wharton. 
Several years later she won a 
design scholarship to Abbott Art 
School in Washington. She also 
studied at Auburn briefly sev- 
eral years ago and at the Cor- 
coran Art School, the Norton 
Gallery, and privately with El- 
iot O’Hara, Arnold _ Blanch, 
Edmund Archer, and Alexander 
Ross. She earned a bachelor of 
fine arts from George Washing- 
ton University in Art History 
and Painting. 


She has managed galleries in 
Florida and North Carolina. One 
of the things she doesn’t like 
about galleries and their oper- 
ation is “how much deceit goes 
on. In one gallery, the owner 


Give And Take 
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of them are questionable as art. 
But there is a great deal of em- 
phasis on crafts and on design, 
and particularly interior design. 
Unlimited fields are open to 
people who are interested in de- 
signing, and I really don’t see 
how you can separate painting, 
or art, from design. 

“T’m certainly not an author- 
ity about how well art is going 
over with the public today but 
the student shows here sell well 
and the faculty sells a good bit. 
People are more and more in- 
terested in buying paintings and 
prints for their homes, which is 
another example of artists not 
being limited today, as_ they 
were, say, during the Renais- 
sance when they had to depend 
on patrons, wealthy powerful 
people, to buy their works.” 

In her own work, Mrs. Walls 
paints in oils. With two small 
children at home, Mrs. Walls 
has found painting there “prac- 
tically impossible.” Consequent- 
ly, she is taking the summer off 
from teaching to paint. Cur- 
rently she is working on collage 
in oils, which consists of pour- 
ing paint on pieces of canvas 
and then. gluing them on the 
large canvas she is working on 
and and painting around them 
or even over them again. She 
says “I don’t know exactly what 
I’m going to do. It just grows 
as you paint. It is kind of like 
writing a paper— you don’t ex- 
actly know what you are going 
to say when you start.” 
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show was sold out and to mark 
the picture with the ‘sold’ stars, 
I wrote up a story for the news- 
papers and the show turned out 
not to be sold out at all. It was 
a promotional trick. For me that 
was the final straw—to have to 
do so much lying in addition 
to all the rest of the work.” 


Galleries Show Art, 


Take Cut 


Art galleries operate by show- 
ing an artist’s works and tak- 
ing a percentage of the price 
of whatever is sold, “usually 
about a third,’ Mrs. Keatley 
says, although sometimes it is 
different amounts. “The stan- 
dard one-third seems high, but 
it is very difficult for a young 
painter to sell his paintings ex- 
cept through an art agent or 
gallery. Sometimes the percent- 
age gets as high as 40 or 50 per- 
cent for an unknown. He has 
to take it, but when he be- 
comes known he can name his 
own price a little better. He can 
refuse to sell the picture, or to 
take the percentage offered him. 
When he is unknown, even if 
he is a very, very fine artist, 
he can’t very well do that.” 


Becoming a well-known art- 
ist is an individual thing, for 
people’s likes and dislikes in art 
are very individual. Mrs. Keat- 
ley says “A lot of it is luck and 
chance, a lot of it very hard 
work and energy. Larry Rivers 
believes that much of what it 
takes to become a_ successful 
artist is energy. So much of an 
artist’s time is involved in the 
mechanical packing of his stuff 
and sending it to shows but that 
is about the only way to be- 
come known. But it takes a lot 
of time. 


Only Way to Become Known 


“The only way to become 
known is to enter shows and ex- 
hibitions. However, it can be a 
very time consuming and expen- 
sive thing for the artist. Most 
of the shows charge entry fees. 
Instead of begging the artists 
to enter, it is the other way 
around. The artists have to crate 
up their paintings and have 
them delivered or deliver them 
themselves. The entry fee us- 
ually isn’t less than $5 and by 
the time the painting is there, 
the artist will have spent $25 
or $30 and then he may not get 
his work into a show.” 


Good Agents Hard To Find 


“An artist beginning to pro- 
duce, beginning to make a name 
for himself needs to become 
known. The best thing is to get 
a good agent who will take care 
of the details of entering shows. 
etc., see that his work comes t0 
the attention of critics and a5 
tential buyers and leave him 
to his painting. But good agents 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Art At Auburn— 


Janis Harper Teaches Future Teachers to Teach Art 


If the Auburn Art Department has a specialist on its 
staff, Janis Harper is she. Mrs. Harper teaches elementary 
school art and only elementary school art. She was tem- 


porarily hired in 1965 to take 
over the surplus of students who 
couldn’t crowd into the course 
which is required by the state 
for elementary education ma- 
jors and has been here six years. 

Mrs. Harper has the distinc- 
tion of never being on the los- 
ing side of the famed Auburn- 
Alabama sports rivalry—she is 
an alumna of both schools. She 
received her bachelor’s from 
the University of Alabama and 
her M.Ed. from Auburn in Aug- 
ust, 1964. She joined the art fac- 
ulty in January, 1965. 

Between the time she finished 
her undergraduate work and be- 
gan her graduate studies, Mrs. 
Harper taught in the Birming- 
ham and Muscogee County, Ga., 
school systems. 


More Students Than Room 


Before Mrs. Harper joined the 
faculty, the classes in elementary 
art were running over, and 
many students who wanted to 
take the course could not. She 
says “now the situation has im- 
proved.” A student has to be 
of junior standing to take the 
course, and with the course of- 
fered more times, occasionally 
a non-elementary major can 
squeeze into a class. = 


The reason that students other - 


than elementary majors are ea- 
ger to take the course becomes 


evident once one enters Mrs. 
Harper’s classroom, located un- 
der the stairs in Smith Hall. 
The 21 students in the afternoon 
section of the course this sum- 
mer are scattered about the 
room at large tables, busily 
working with bright paints. Mrs. 
Harper moves among them and 
then often sits in her office 
which stands like a box within 
a box in a corner of the art room 
where the students can come to 
confer with her individually. 


Ends In Puppet Shows 


During the quarter the stu- 
dents will explore the use of 
various materials suitable for 
children from _ kindergarten 
through the sixth grade. They 
will work with tempera paints, 
cut-paper, print-making, papier- 
mache, and collage. The climax 
of the quarter’s work comes on 
the last day of classes when the 
students present a puppet show. 
For their final project the stu- 
dents break up into. groups. 
They ma ke the puppets and 
write their own script and per- 
form. Everyone has a speaking 
part, and Mrs. Harper says, 


“the shows they come up with 
are great. They make some mar- 
velous puppets from papier-ma- 
che—each student is required to 
make four different ones.’ 


TOUCHING-UP—Emily McGiboney touches up a papier-mache 
mouse left behind by a preceding class in elementary school art. 
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ADMIRING—Janis Harper (center) looks over 
student Susan Case’s artwork in her class in 


The atmosphere of the class 
is best described as “fun” and 
it is quickly noticeable. After 
the photographer and I visited 
Mrs. Harper’s afternoon class, 
he remarked, “If I were a fresh- 
man coming to school here, I’d 
want to take that course.” 


A ‘Fun’ Course 


Although “fun” may be an 
abominable word to many col- 
lege professors who consider the 
process of education as a serious 
one, Mrs. Harper wants her class 
to be fun: “If the students 
don’t enjoy it, they won’t do 
much with art when they are 
teaching.” 


Papier-mache Animals 
Go To Local Nurseries 
Kindergartens 


The results of her classes’ cre- 
ative energy often turn. up 
around Auburn in _ nursery 
schools, kindergartens, Head- 
start classrooms, and are evi- 
dent now in the Speech Clinic 
in the form of a huge dinosaur. 
The classes give their large pa- 
pier-mache animals to groups 
where children can see and en- 
joy them. 


Amputated Kangeroo 


Although the current class 
hasn’t gotten around to papier- 


mache yet, a mouse left around 
from a previous quarter is evi- 


elementary school art. Susan is from Birmingham. 
Admiring from the right is Martha Jo Howard. 
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dent. However, it is much small- 
er than the animals usually are. 
Mrs. Harper recalls a kangaroo 
which had to be amputated in 
order to get it out the door 


‘Teaching Teachers 
of Children 
Not at all Like 
Teaching Art’ 


Mrs. Harper says teaching art 
for elementary teachers is quite 
different from the other art 
courses: “You are teaching the 
teachers of children and it is 
not at all like teaching art.” 

Her own art area is painting, 
although she has not done any 
recently: “I keep hoping—but 
I just haven’t found time.” 
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Workshops For 
School Systems 


In addition to her teaching, 
Mrs. Harper frequently does 
workshops for elementary teach- 
ers in public school systems. In 
the past year she worked as an 
art consultant in workshops in 
Tennessee, in Lee County, in 
Montgomery, Fort Payne, Dade- 
ville, and other areas in Ala- 
bama. . 

She and her husband, Sentell, 
who is student personnel direc- 
tor for the Opelika State Tech- 
nical and Vocational School, 
live in Auburn. 


Ri So 


AU Grant Supports Mrs. Taugner’s Work in Soft Sculpture 


SOFT SCULPTURE—Agnes Taugner holds one of her soft sculp- 
tures. Behind her on the wall is another. 


Mary Keatley 
Views pte World 
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are harder to find than good 
artists.” 

The job of an agent is one 
Mrs. Keatley is acquainted 
with, for she worked as an 
agent for 5 or 6 “very good 
Washington artists” including 
Jack Perlmutter, a printmaker 
and painter. 


Get Original 
Art Before 
Public 


In Washington, Mrs. Keatley 
worked for American Wholesal- 
ers, a group of several corpora- 
tions who sold carpets, appli- 
ances, and other equipment for 
the home. They also had an art 
collection, American Fine Art 
Exhibits. “They would buy a 
number of paintings from an 
artist and then sell them to va- 
rious individual buyers, to in- 
terior decorators, etc. It was 
sort of the Vincent Price idea, 
and a way to get good, original 
art before the public.” 


Shows in Stores 


As director, Mrs. Keatley’s 
job was to put on shows in big 
department and furniture stores 
in Washington. She would set 
up the shows, write up little 
blurbs about the paintings, tell 
the salesmen something about 
them, and arrange the publicity 
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for that collection. She also ad- 
vised the buyer what to buy in 
prints. 


‘In Such Ventures 
Idea To Sell— 
Can’t Just Say 

Art for Art’s Sake’ 


“Of course the idea was to 
sell, and therefore, we leaned 
toward what would be salable. 
It had to pay for itself. In most 
such ventures, you can’t just say 
art for art’s sake. You have to 
be practical. The public isn’t go- 
ing to spend money on some- 
thing it doesn’t like. For in- 
stance, extreme, non-objective 
works just haven’t sold, and any 
venture that is going to depend 
on sales has to take that into 
consideration.” 


Dripping 
and Pouring 


While she has been in gradu- 
ate school she has been doing a 
lot of preliminary graduate work 
and teaching full-time during 
‘the year.-This summer she is be- 
ginning research for her thesis 
which evolved out of some ear- 
lier painting she was doing. She 
had, she explains, “been do- 
ing some pouring and dripping 
paint, trying to get back to Jack- 
son Pollock and the painters of 
the 1940’s, to put myself in their 
place. The thrown and spattered 
stuff started assuming large fig- 


Although grants and contracts in support of the work 
in other areas of the University are common, it is not often 
that such support goes to the arts. However, Mrs. Agnes 


Taugner this year has received 
a grant-in-aid from Auburn 
to support her work in soft 
sculpture, an area in which she 
has been working for the last 
two years. 


Basic Material is Cloth 


“Soft sculpture,” she explains, 
“is sculpture usually made of 
material, wire, and a little plas- 
tic, and sometimes stuffed. It 
looks like a gaily-colored sculp- 
ture. The basic material is cloth, 
usually combined with wire or 
metal sections.” 


Look Like Toys, But 
Not Playful 


The sculpture, she says, “ends 
up looking like toys, but the 
idea is not usually playful. The 
first impression is playful, then 
it becomes somber, like some- 
thing that is trapped inside 
something else. At first it looks 
like a toy, but after you look at 
it a while you realize that it is 
the opposite.” 

Mrs. Taugner came to Auburn 
nine years ago after completing 
graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dies at the University of Illinois. 


Here she teaches the figure 
drawing sequence of courses 
and aan occasional painting 


course in watercolor or acrylics. 


Idea Occurred Accidentally 


The idea of soft sculpture oc- 
curred accidentally. ‘I was work- 
ing on some cloth toys for 
Christmas presents and they had 
a bizarre look, not like toys but 
strange. A friend suggested that 
I think of doing that as sculp- 
ture. It seemed to have possi- 
bilities, and it has turned out to 
be really exciting for me.” 


Slower Than Painting 


So far Mrs. Taugner has com- 
pleted about 15 of the sculp- 


ures as I went along and gradu- 
ally that seemed to be becom- 
ing more erotic forms.” As the 
experiment went along, and her 
interest evolved into doing an 
erotic thesis. 


Her first step in doing a the- 
sis in erotic art, she explains, is 
“to define the difference between 
erotic and pornographic.” She 
is beginning by studying the 
erotic art of the past such as 
the Angkor-wat sculpture of 
Cambodia, the Ananga-Raga art 
of India and various books on Ja- 
panese Shungo prints, or books 
containing pictures of the art of 
love. Mrs. Keatley says, accord- 
ing to Canaday, the art critic 
for the New York Times, “there 
hasn’t been any _ significant 
evolvement of erotic art, that it 
has just degenerated into por- 
nography. I will be attempting 
to decide if that is so and then 
to paint erotic art.” Her friends 
have indicated that she can ex- 
pect to have a well-attended the- 
sis presentation. 


tures—‘They take a lot more 
work than they show. They are 
kind of ornate and require a 
lot of painstaking detail. They 
are a lot slower than painting.” 


The size of the sculptures 
varies. Some are large, others 
are quite small. She is working 
on the largest one currently 
which is a folding screen with 
metal underneath the cloth. 


Works On Several 
At One Time 


Mrs. Taugner doesn’t com- 
plete one sculpture before start- 
ing on another. She says, “I 
can’t seem to stick to one at a 
time, sometimes I’m working on 
as many as six at one time. I 
get an idea and I want to work 
on it. However, I’m trying to 
control that because I want to 
have some completed stuff to 
show when the grant is over.” 


Mrs. Taugner says she usually 
begins by putting the sculpture 
together haphazardly—‘I just 
put them together and then work 
on the details.” 


Most Sculptures 
Suggest Figures 


The ones in which she uses 
commercially-printed cloths are 
“the most like a toy, bright col- 
ored and unconventional.” Of- 
ten she uses heavy white can- 
vass for the sculptures which 
make them appear more like 
conventional sculpture. Most of 
the time her sculptures “suggest 
figures, which is true of most of 
my work, usually the human 
form -—— not at all realistically 
done, however.” 


Quite Bizarre, 
Tragic 


The result of her sculpture 
she says is often “quite bizarre. 


Usually something tragic is con- 
veyed. Sometimes they are al- 
most too morbid. Some people 
have told me that the sculptures 
make them uncomfortable.” She 
likes the strange images that 
she gets from her sculpture, 
however, because “my painting 
is done in traditional images. I[ 
keep getting those in because 
that is the way I’ve been train- 
ed to paint. I can’t get away 
from them as easily in my paint- 
ings as in my sculpture.” 


Mrs. Taugner is best known 
as a painter, but she says that 
she has discontinued her paint- 
ing for a while. “I had been 
painting so long that I was real- 
ly getting bored with what I 
was doing.” She still does a lot 
of drawing and says. she would 
even do a little painting “if I 
had room, but the sculpture 
takes up about half my house. 
If only I had a 14-room place, 
I could have a studio for each 
area.” 


Mrs. Taugner has_ exhibited 
her soft sculpture in shows at 
Callaway Gardens, in Mobile, 
and in the faculty art show on 
campus. She hopes to have 
enough of the sculpture com- 
pleted by the time her grant 
expires to have a showing of it. 


Mrs. Taugner doesn’t find it 
as hard to do her own work as 
to send it out to shows and ex- 
hibits. “Showing is the most 
difficult part for me, but show- 
ing is necessary. Yet, for me it 
is the hardest to do because it 
seems so boring to crate it up 
and send it off. I always have 
a lot of work on hand, but I 
just don't get around to showing 
3 de 


Desire To Paint Coming Back 


In her future work, she says, 
“I probably will keep on with 
the sculpture but I do feel the 
desire to paint coming back. 
Probably when I’m done with 
the grant I will pick up my 
painting again.” 
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M. Curry Turpin now lives 
in Smithtown Senior 


‘01 


Home, Smithtown, N. Y. 


P The Class of 1919 will hold 

19 its reunion Nov. 5-6, the 
weekend of the Mississippi State 
fcotball game. Please watch for 
an announcement which will be 
mailed to you in late summer 
and return the card to us if you 
plan to attend the reunion. 


9) The Fiftieth Reunion for 
the class of 1921 will be 
Oct. 22-23 (Homecoming). Please 
return the card which will be 
included in a notice which you 


will receive in late summer if 
you plan to attend the reunion. 
(The football team will play 
Clemson). 


‘6 The reunion for the Class 
of 1926 will be Nov. 5-6 
(weekend of the Mississippi State 
game). Watch your mail for fur- 
ther information which will be 
mailed to you in late summer, 
and return the card to us if you 
plan to attend. 


George C. Morrow, principal of 
Glen Iris School. in Birmingham, 
has retired. A. veteran of 45 
years in education, Mr. Morrow 
has been principal of Gate City 
School, spent nine years as prin- 
cipal of Moore .School,,.and 23 
years as principal of Glen Iris. 


7 Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. 

Hobart now live in Auburn 
where he is a lecturer in the 
Civil Engineering Department. 


Mr. Hobart, a former president - 


of the Auburn Alumni*‘Associa- 


tion,’ rédéived’ “YH'CS Sullivan’ 


Award from Auburn in 1970. He 
and Mrs. Hobart moved to Au- 
burn in March from Birmingham 
where he was with Southern 
Amiesite Asphalt until his retire- 


ment. 
28 A. G. Singleton, who re- 
tired from Fieldcrest on 
March 1 as division vice presi- 
dent and director of plant engi- 
neering, was elected mayor of 
Eden, N. C., on May: 10. He was 
elected as councilman and then 
was chosen unanimously by his 
fellow councilmen as mayor. As 
the result of becoming mayor, 
Mr, Singleton says that he has 
been “more tired than retired” 
since leaving Fieldcrest. After 
working with — Allis-Chalmers, 
Goodrich, and Deering-Milliken, 
he came to Eden in 1950 to join 
Fieldcrest. While with Fieldcrest 
Mr. Singleton was responsible for 
all capital expenditure projects, 
including the modernization of 
plants, expansion work, improve- 
ments, and the construction of 
new plants. Among his various 
Civic activities was the chairman- 
ship of the Eden Metropolitan 
Sewerage district in the mid- 
Sixties when he directed a drive 
to pass a $3 million bond issue 
for sewage work in the towns of 
Leaksville, Spray, and Draper. 
Mr. Singleton predicts that water 
and streets are going to be the 
problems of his city government 
in coming months, but a local 
newspaper columnist predicts 
that the mayor is going to be in- 
volved with anti-litter, anti-pol- 
lution problems, too, because his 
wife Louise is “in the forefront 
of this type of work.” 
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3] William Cliff Jones now 
lives in Columbus, Ga. 

’ Prof. Thomas E. Kipp, 
32 chairman of the Division 
of Engineering and Mathematics 
at Middle Georgia Coliege in 
Cochran; Ga., has retirea after 
19 years on the faculty. He will 
be professor emeritus. The Col- 
lege honored him at its Forty- 
first Annual Alumni Meeting on 
June 3 where he received awards 
from the college, the. faculty, 
and the Engineering Club. Prof. 
Kipp came to Middle Georgia as 
an instructor in 1944 and re- 
mained until 1952 when he be- 
came principal of Columbia 
County High School in Harlem. 
He returned to the college in 
1960 and his service has been 
continuous since then. Prof. Kipp 
holds the M.A. from George Pea- 
body College, and he has done 
additional work at Auburn and 


at Samford. 

P Sam Mason has retired 
34 from the Opelika School 
System. He was a coach at Ope- 
lika Junior High. At an honors 
day program, the students of the 
school presented him with a gift. 


Dewitt King Mason, Jr., is new 
chairman of the board of trustees 


at Marion Institute. 
137 Alvin Merland has been 
named ‘‘Man of the Week” 
in the Fort.Lauderdale-Pompano 
Beach area by Radio Station 
WFTL of Fort Lauderdale. Mr. 
Morland, executive vice president 
of the Greater Pompano Beach 
Chamber of Commerce, received 


Committee Develops 


Pharmacy Program 


A committee to develop the 
academic program which will 
serve as the basis for the archi- 
tectural plan for the new build- 
ing for the Auburn University 
School of Pharmacy has been ap- 
pointed by President Harry M. 
Philpott. 

Dr. Wilford S. Bailey, Vice 
President for Academic and Ad- 
ministrative Affairs, will serve 
as chairman of the committee. 
Other members are Dr. Charles 
B. Colburn, head, Department of 
Chemistry, and Dr. Charles M. 
Darling and Dr. Leon C. Wilken, 
both of the School of Pharmacy. 

Dr. Philpott noted that in ad- 
dition to meeting the primary 
academic needs of the School of 
Pharmacy, the facilities might 
also serve the needs of related 
programs. He asked the commit- 
tee to consider the academic 
programs of such areas, 

Working closely with the com- 
mittee wil] be Pharmacy Dean 
S. T. Coker and Campus Planner 
and Architect William H. Guer- 
in. 

Although no deadline for 
completion of the assignment 
was set, Dr. Philpott asked that 
the committee proceed as rap- 
idly as possible. 

The Alabama Legislature, 
during the special session this 
year, appropriated $4 million for 
constructing and equipping faci- 
lities for the School of Pharmacy 
at Auburn. 
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DACOWITS—Mrs. Helen K. Leslie, °43 of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, Chairman of Defense Advis- 
ory Committee on Women in the Service (DA- 
COWITS), converses with Admiral Elmo R. Zum- 


the honor following announce- 
ment that he had been elected to 
the board of directors of the 
Southern Association of Cham- 
ber of Commerce Executives. 


38 Mildred Lavender Stancil 
Grimes (Mrs. E. J.) now 
lives in Columbus, Ga. 


1 Burton W. Brooks received 
59 the Master of Business Ad- 
ministration from Samford Uni- 
versity in Birmingham at the 
May 29 graduation. 

Thomas S. Burnam, Jr., now 
lives in Madrid, Spain. 


F William E. Suttles, who 
40 attended Auburn in 1936, 
has been added to the alumni 
list. Mr. Suttles lives in Green- 


ville, S. C. 

‘Al NEW ADDRESSES: Troy 
F. Sewell, Eutaw; Col. 

(Ret.) Joseph C. Ware, Jr., Mary 

Esther, Fla.; Roger Petrey, Or- 

ange, Calif.; Jean Atkins Church- 

man (Mrs. Gilpin), Atlanta, Ga. 


P Virgil Rice, senior indus- 
42 trial power equipment en- 
gineer with Alabama Power Co., 
has been re-elected to a second 
term as president of the Com- 
munity Service Council of Birm- 
ingham. 


NEW ADDRESSES: Harvey C. 
McClanahan, Paris, Tex.; Mrs. 
F. M. Childers, Kinston, Ala. 


‘43 


NEW ADDRESSES: Col. 


Temple Bowling, Mont- 
gomery; Dr. T. Calvin Miller, 
Pike Road. 


1 George L. Cobb has been 
44 been named manager of 
construction for the central en- 
gineering department of PPG In- 
dustries’ Chemical Division. He 
has been with the company since 
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1964 with Sherbro Minerals Ltd. 
(a subsidiary partly-owned by 
PPG), first as president, and for 
the past year, as vice chairman. 
Sherbro suspended operations 


earlier this year. 
‘M6 The Class of 1946 will 
hold its 25th year reunion 
on Oct. 8-9 when Auburn plays 
Southern Mississippi in football. 
Further information about the 
reunion will be mailed to class 
members later in the summer. 
Return the enclosed card to us 
if you plan to attend the reunion: 


NEW ADDRESSES: Mrs. Jac- 
queline Capps Maier, Cocoa 
Beach, Fla.; Lewis A. Morgan, 
Jr., Memphis, Tenn. 


1 47 Thomas M. Botsford, Ope- 
lika insurance executive, 
has been installed as president 
of the Alabama Association of 
Insurance Agents. He is presi- 
dent of the Botsford-Knight In- 
surance Agency in Opelika. 


William L. Goodman, Jr., is 


second vice president of the 
Birmingham Consumer Credit 
Executives. 


is dean of the 
Studies at 


Lee N. Allen 
School of Graduate 
Samford University. 


‘49 Hal Herring recently com- 
pleted requirements of the 
Ed.D. in physical education at 
the University of Georgia. He 
was football coach at Auburn 
from 1953-1966. He spent the 
next three years as a coach with 
the Atlanta Falcons and coached 
at San Diego in 1970. His dis- 
sertation concerned the develop- 
ment of defensive football in the 
National Football League. 


Dr. Clarke Holloway, professor 
and head of the Department of 
Anatomy and Histology at Au- 
burn, has been: selected by the 
students and faculty of the 


walt, Jr., Chief of Naval Operations, and Secre- 
tary of Defense Melvin R. Laird before the open- 
ing of the 1971 spring meeting of DACOWITS at 
the Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 


School of Veterinary Medicine as 
Professor of the Year. 


J. Leo Brown operates Brown 

Pharmacy in Oneonta. His son 
will be a freshman at Auburn in 
the fall. 
r Jim Hatch retired from 
50 the Army as a colonel 
three years ago and has spent 
his time at Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond. He re- 
ceived the Master of Divinity 
from Union on May 16 and on 
June 27 was ordained at the St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
in Columbus, Miss., which he will 
serve as minister. 


Awbrey Gray Norris of Carl- 
isle, Pa., received the M.S. in 
communication from Shippens- 
burg State College on May 28. 


Lt. Col. Curtis N. Smith has 
received the Meritorious Service 
Medal from the Air Force. He 
received the award for service 
as Logistics Systems Analyst and 
Deputy Chief ofthe Military 
Standard Data Systems Branch 
from 1968-1971. He and his wife 
Gloria have four children: Ste- 
phen, Ronald, Randall, and Joy. 


Jim McCall has been promoted 
to director of advertising with 
Ross Laboratories in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Albert Pitts of Tuscaloosa, 
president of the Alabama Asso- 
ciation of County Agricultural 
Agents, presided at their annual 
meeting in June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnny Wallis 
(Peggy Joyce Hassler °52) live 
in Birmingham where he is con- 
nected with City National Bank. 


Thomas Joseph Rivas, Jr., re- 
ceived the M.Ed. from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary on 
June 6. 


’ Maj. Fred F. Harris has 
51 been honored as an Air 


(Continued on page 16) 
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NEW LIFE IN NEW COUNTRY—Dr. Raul Santo-Tomas and his 
wife, Maria, received master of arts degrees in Spanish Literature 
from Auburn in June. The couple fled Cuba ten years ago to start 
all over in the country where they are now naturalized citizens. 
Dr. Santo-Tomas, a lawyer in Havana, is general bibliographer 
and instructor at Ralph Brown Draughon Library. Maria is cata- 
log librarian and instructor. Both also received degrees at Kansas 
State Teachers College to complement their University of Havana 


degrees. They have four children. 


Elite Honorary— 


Dr. & Mrs. Raul Santo-Tomas 


Cuban Couple Begins New Life in Exile 


by Dru McGowen 
Few people are brave enough or strong enough to start 
life anew at an age when most of their friends are at the 
peak of their professional careers—unless it is to be free. 


Even then there is an intense im- 
pact of happiness and sadness, 
hope and’ despair, optimism and 
pessimism, and a resulting series 
of reactions and adjustments that 
only those who have suffered it 
can realize. 

“To come in exile is like being 
born again,” says Dr. Raul Santo- 
Tomas, who along with his wife, 
Maria, received an M.A. in Span- 
ish literature from Auburn on 
June 8. 

On May 9, 1961, the Santo- 
Tomases brought their three chil- 
dren to the United States to be- 
gin a new life. They left their 
country, their parents, relatives, 
friends, professions, way of life, 
clothes, pictures, books, and all 
other personal belongings. 

The Cuban couple are two of 
the almost one million Cubans 
who have left the country since 
the Communist revolution began 
12 years ago. At 39 Dr. Santo- 
Tomas had no job or economic 
resources. He was in a foreign 
country with a different language 
and style of life. “There is a big 
difference between those who go 
to another country as immigrants 
looking for better economic op- 
portunities and those who are 
forced to leave for political rea- 
sons and are looking for free- 
dom,” he says. 

In Cuba they represented the 
typical middle class family. He 
attended the Colegio La Luz and 


Spades Selects Ten Campus Men 


Ten men have been tapped for Spades, Auburn’s most 
elite campus men’s honorary. Honored “not for what they 
received, but for what they gave” are Anthony Copeland, 


Ken Farmer, Tom Jones, Bobby 
Keen, Geoff Ketcham, Rob Lof- 
ton, John Samford, Bil] Stegall, 
Pat Sullivan, and Jimmy Tucker. 

The purpose of Spades as set 
forth in the constitution: “Where- 
as, feeling the need for some or- 
ganization which, wholly inde- 
pendent of social and other rela- 
tions, shall seek to gather the 
most prominent and influential 
men of the class and of the in- 
stitution, this society is organ- 
ized.” 

To wear a Spade is a goal 
which all underclassmen may 
seek as “the highest honor an 
Auburn man may attain.” 

New Spades, their top activi- 
ties and honors, are: 

Anthony Copeland: A junior in 
business administration, SGA 
vice-president 1971-72; chairman 
of Horizons Symposium 1970-71; 
state president of the Council on 
International Relations and 
United Nations Affairs; executive 
assistant to the SGA president 
1969-70; member of University 
Lectures Committee, Academic 
Affairs Committee and Financia] 
Aid Committee. 

Ken Farmer: A junior in pre- 
med; Student Senator 1970-71 
and 1971-72; chairman of Budget 
and Finance Committee 1971-72; 
chairman of Senate Organizations 
Committtee 1970-71; president of 
Phi Gamma Delta; Omicron Del- 
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ta Kappa; Squires; Alpha Epsi- 
lon Delta pre-medical honorary; 
Plainsman news editor 1969-70; 
member of President’s Special 
Committee on Goals and Objec- 
tives for Auburn University. 

Tom Jones: A junior in engi- 
neering; IFC president 1971-72; 
Squires; Omicron Delta Kappa; 
IFC vice president 1970-71; mem- 
ber of three Presidential Special 
Committees and Lambda Chi Al- 
pha pledge trainer and social 
chairman. 


Bobby Keen: A graduate stu- 
dent in agricultural economics; 
president of Omicron Delta Kap- 
pa; Student Senator and mem- 
ber of Budget and Finance Com- 
mittee 1971-72; member of Men’s 
Discipline Committee and the 
Rules Committee of the Senate; 
national president of Danforth 
Fellowship Winners 1969; Who’s 
Who; past president of Farm- 
House Social Fraternity, Alpha 
Zeta, and Auburn University 
Jaycees; Brigade Commander of 
Army ROTC 1970. 


Geoff Ketcham: A junior in 
history; SGA treasurer 1971-72; 
Glomerata Editor 1970-71; Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa; Who’s Who; 
Phi Eta Sigma freshman scho- 
lastic honorary and Student 
Senator 1970-71. 


Rob Lofton: A senior in veter- 
nary medicine; Student Senator 


1970-71 and 1971-72; president 
pro-tem of Student Senate 1971- 
72; Omicron Delta Kappa; Who’s 
Who; member of Jurisprudence 
Committee, Academic Honesty 
Committee and Senate Budget 
and Finance Committee. 


John Samford: A junior in 
journalism; editor of The Plains- 
man 1971-72; managing editor 
1970-71; Student Senator 1970- 
71; Jeffery Frazier Stein Out- 
standing Sophomore Award 
1970; member of Budget and Fi- 
nance Committee of 1970-71. 


Bill Stegall: A junior in me- 
chanical engineering; executive 
vice president of SGA 1971-72; 
director of Student Services In- 
corp. 1971-72; SGA Ombudsman 
director 1970-71; Lambda Chi 
Alpha vice president; Plainsmen 
and Freshman football. 


Pat Sullivan: A junior in busi- 
ness administration; Varsity 
Football Captain 1971-72; SEC 
Most Valuable Player in Gator 
Bowl of 1971; SEC Player of the 
Year 1971; Omicron Delta Kap- 
pa; other athletic awards too nu- 
merous to mention. 


Jimmy Tucker: A junior in 
business administration; SGA 
president 1971-72; Student Sen- 
ator 1970-71; Phi Eta Sigma 
freshman scholastic honorary; 
Omicron Delta Kappa; Squires; 
Phi Tau Sigma mechanical en- 
gineering honorary and business 
manager 1970 Greek Forum. 


the Instituto del Vedado, receiv- 
ing the Doctor of Laws from the 
University of Havana and was a 
counselor at law for the Munici- 
pal Government and for the De- 
partment of Public Health and 
Welfare. He also wrote for El 
Mundo, one of the largest news- 
papers in Havana. 

Mrs. Santo-Tomas attended the 
Colegio de las Dominicas Fran- 
cesas and received a library de- 
gree from the University of Ha- 
vana in 1960. She worked as a 
librarian in the juvenile depart- 
ment of the National Library of 
Havana—today under the cen- 
sorship and total control of the 
government. 

After the failure of the Bay 
of Pigs invasion and the com- 
plete communization of the coun- 
try, they packed what they were 
allowed to bring and came to 
Miami, not knowing what their 
future would be. It was a bleak 
first year. Dr. Santo-Tomas 
worked as a driver in a parking 
lot and his wife as a finisher in 
a clothing factory. 

For the next three years, he 
was a social worker with the 
Florida State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare and she worked as 
an aid librarian and teacher in 
the Dade County Public Schools. 

In September, 1965, they en- 
rolled at Kansas State Teachers 
College where Dr. Santo-Tomas 
received the Master of Library 
Science and Mrs. Santo-Tomias 
the B.S. in education. 

In 1967 they came to Auburn 
where he is general bibliogra- 
pher and instructor at the Uni- 
versity’s Ralph B. Draughon Li- 
brary and she is catalog libra- 
rian and instructor. They ‘began 
their graduate studies in June, 
1969, and hope eventually to re- 
ceive the Ph.D. in Spanish liter- 
ature. 

Their son, Raul, 18, graduated 
from Auburn High in June and 
will study aerospace engineering 
at Auburn. Rene, 16, and Rober- 
to, 14, attend Auburn High. Ra- 
mon Arturo, now three, was born 
in the United States to the natur- 
alized couple. His first words 
were “War Eagle,” remembers 
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Force Outstanding Supply Offi- 
cer of the Year. He is assigned 
to Sondrestrom AB, Greenland, 
as director of materiel for the 
4684th Air Base Group. The re- 
cent honor is his ninth consecu- 
tive such award. 


Lt. Col. Harold F. Ledbetter 
has received his second award 
of the Air Force Commendation 
Medal at Ent AFB, Colo. He per- 
formed meritoriously as com- 
puter systems officer with the 
23rd Air Division at Duluth In- 
ternational Airport, Minn. 


Emlen M. Bailey, project man- 
ager with Rust Engineering, is 
back in Birmingham after an 
assignment in Mexico. 


53 Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson (Gloria 


Jack A. 
Cobb) 


his mother. He is hard on War 
Eagle sweatshirts, almost refus- 
ing to wear anything else, and 
recognizes Pat Sullivan on tele- 
vision. 

“Auburn is now our home, the 
United States our country,” the 
couple says, sharing their 
strengths with the university 
community, where Dr. Santo- 
Tomas is active in scouting and 
with Friends of the Library and 
Mrs. Santo-Tomas gives lectures 
on Cuba to various groups, in- 
cluding school children. 


Robison Named 
Acting Head 


Dr. Lloyd E. Robison has 
been appointed acting head of 
the Department of Foundations 
in the School of Education for 
the academic year 1971-72. 

A member of the faculty at 
Auburn since 1968, he holds the 
B.S. and MS. in education from 
Southern Illinois University and 
the Ed.D. in education from 
Southern Illinois University and 
the Ed.D. from Auburn. He has 
prevously taught at Southeast- 
ern Missouri State College, State 
University College of New York 
at Buffalo, and Florida Atlantic 
University: 

He is the author of Human 
Growth and Development pub- 
lished by Charles E. Merrill Pub- 
lishers and is co-author of Ed- 
ucational Decision Making; 
Schools for the Seventies re- 
cently published. A third book, 
Foundations ‘of * Pvatuation in 
Education, isin preparation for 
Prentice-Hall. 

Dr. Robison has served as a 
consultant and evaluator for ed- 
ucational programs in several 
school systems throughout the 
region. He is a member of the 
Southern Regional®° ‘Education 
Board Committee for evaluation 
of Adult Basic Education/Adult 
Education-programs and was in- 
volved in all the preparation for 
desegregation of the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg, N.. C.; school sys- 
tem. 

A native of Salem, Ill. Dr. 
Robison and his wife, Sybil, have 
three children: Michael, 24, who 
will enter the University of 
Georgia Law School next fall; 
Melissa, 18, who will enter Au- 
burn University in the fall; and 
Cynthia, 9, a student at Boykin 
Street School. 


Robison Named Head 
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Appreciation Expressed— 


Banquet Honors Dr. Strong 


Auburn University Engineering Dean J. Grady Cox 
summed it up when he said, “This is a story of giving and 
doing, not of personal gain or personal glory.” The people 


in the story are Dr. Howard 
Strong, former assistant to the 
dean for pre-engineering, and 
Mrs. Ruth Hanson of Birming- 
ham, whose major interests en- 
compass many educational pro- 
grams throughout the state. 

The story unfolding at a ban- 
quet held early in July was one 
beginning some ten years ago 
when Dr. Strong was first as- 
signed to work with young men 
during their first. year of study 
before entering the engineering 
curriculum. 

That first year, for many stu- 
dents, can be a trying time as 


they cope with adjustment to 
campus life. Dr. Strong, respond- 
ing to the students’ need for 
help outside the classroom, 
established a tutorial program. 
It had a modest beginning, de- 
pendent on his own budget -and 
frequently on the aid of upper- 
classmen who volunteered their 
services as tutors. 

Mrs. Hanson came into the 
picture in 1967 and has made 
continuing contributions since 
that time. From the program’s 
beginning, some 1,162 students 
have received 5,718 one-hour 
tutorial sessions. 


‘Adversity Helps One Grow’— 


Ken Morgan Sets Auburn First’ 


Kenneth Howard Morgan graduated June 8 with high- 
est honor—the first quadriplegic to graduate from Auburn 
University, perhaps any university. An almost three-point 


average won him: membership 
in Phi Kappa Phi, Auburn’s 
highest scholastic honorary, and 
a certificate of merit from Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

By going summers, the 22- 
year old Opelika native kept up 
with his | class,);even, though’ he 
spent seven months in the hos- 
pital during his junior year in 
high school. 

A year following the automo- 
bile accident which left him 
permanently confined to a wheel 
chair, he wasi awarded, ithe .Kils 
gore scholarship...He has’ plan2 
ned a career in either chemistry 
or physics. 

Now, as a math major—“Math 
is self-sufficient; you don’t have 
to have labs, and it can all be 
proved on: paper’’—he will en- 
ter graduate | school; 'this fall, on 
an assistantship.. Currently _ his 
plans are to teach. 

Until, recently, quads rarely 
lived, and paraplegics had only 


Alumni In The News— 


Grimes Lauruhn 


Dr. Walter H. Grimes ’65 is 
now director of research and de- 
velopment for Chemagro Corp., 
an agricultural chemical manu- 
facturing firm in Kansas City, 
Mo. He joined Chemagro in 1963 
and has been director of the 
product and market development 
8roup since 1969. Prior to join- 
ing Chemagro, Dr. Grimes was 
an entomologist with the Auburn 
University Extension Service. 
He and his wife and two chil- 
dren live in Overland Park, Kan. 


Carla Lauruhn °69 has com- 
pleted the four-week training 
course at Delta’s Stewardess 
School at the Atlanta Airport 
and is now assigned to her base 
Station at Houston, Tex.’ 
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a short life expectancy. Now, 
because of medical science, life 
expectancy is normal, but mo- 
tivation is still strictly a per- 
sonal matter. 


Says Ken, “I’d rather be par- 
alyzed than dead. Adversity 
helps one to grow.” 


The turning point, he contin- 
ues, is “when the first ‘depres- 
sion hits. You know you’ve got 
to do something to come out of 
it. Some people watch soap op- 
evas. I decided. to keep, on;.stu- 
aayan cree 

Giving him the first boost 


along that route was a college 
chemistry teacher who had to 
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now live in Atlanta. 

Lt. Col. James F. Lacy has 
been assigned to the Army 
ROTC unit at Auburn. Before 
his assignment here, he served 
with the Military Assistance 
Command in Vietnam. He and 
his wife Emily have three daugh- 
ters, Mary, Patricia, and Eliza- 
beth. 

BORN: A son, Stephen Ennis, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Oscar W. Par- 
due (Judy Roper Pardue ’62) of 
Birmingham on March 16. He 
joins older brother, Phil, 10. 


f 54 Maj. William R. Long, Jr., 

has received the Meritori- 
ous Service Medal at Kadena AB, 
Okinawa. He distinguished him- 
self as assistant and chief of 
recreation and facilities division 
of personnel services directorate 
at the headquarters at Randolph 
AFB, Tex. 

Dr. Dan E. Branson, Univer- 
sity of Iowa professor of civil 
engineering, recently presented a 
paper at an advanced design 


* seminar sponsored by the Cali- 


fornia Division of Highways. In 
January Dr. Branson was one of 
21 internationally-known engi- 
neers to be invited to present a 
paper for the series at the first 
advanced, in-depth structural de- 
sign seminar of its kind on pre- 
stressed concrete buildings and 


“Howard let me see his book,” 
Mrs. Hanson told the large num- 
ber of friends and colleagues of 
Dr. Strong at the banquet. “It 
contains letters of appreciation 
from 210 of the students he as- 
sisted and you can’t read them 
with dry eyes.” 


Dr. Strong last year resigned 
his position at Auburn and is 
now vice president for student 
affairs at Livingston State Col- 
lege. 

The occasion held on the Au- 
burn campus was to express ap- 
preciation to both Dr. Strong 
and Mrs. Hanson and to an- 
nounce that hereafter the pro- 
gram will be called Howard 
Strong Tutorial Program. 


get special dispensation from 
the high schoo] in order to work 
with him. A home-bound teach- 
er at Spain Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter in Birmingham helped him 
finish llth grade English and 


economics. Others, too numer- 
ous to mention, have _ also 
helped. 


“In order to be equal, you 
have to be better,’ Ken says, 
suggesting that “only” the ten 
to 15 hours each quarter was 
responsible for his high grades. 

But Ken has done more than 
study. He doesn’t play the pi- 
ano or clarinet any more, but 
he is working on a record col- 
lection, experimenting with his 
taste in all kinds of music. 

He does a lot of thinking, too. 
An amateur inventor, he has a 
feeling that the lift used by 
Ironsides in the television show 
would be unrealistically priced 
for the average person—if it 
even works as easily as it ap- 
pears. Both obstacles could be 
overcome, he feels. 

More exciting than that, he 
has kept his driver’s license re- 
newed for the day when he may 
be able to figure out some con- 
traption with which to master a 
car. 


bridges to be held in the U. S. 
The Prestressed Concrete Insti- 
tute sponsored the week-long 
seminar. The Institute held a 
second seminar in Chicago dur- 
ing June, and Dr. Branson pre- 
sented another paper. He was re- 
cently nominated for an annual 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neer’s award for writing the 
best research paper in the field 
of prestressed concrete. Dr. 
Branson is avidly interested in 
human rights and politics. He 
and his wife, Fredine, live in 
Iowa City with their daughter 
and son. 

T. G. Groover, president of 
Builders Manufacturing Co., a 
division of Rockwin Corp., of 
Birmingham, has been elected 
vice president of the National 
Association of Architectural Met- 
al Manufacturers and as chair- 
man of the association’s custom 
hollow metal division for the 
year 1971-72. 

George T. Beleos has been 
named district manager for Mc- 


HONORED—The efforts of Mrs. Ruth Hanson of Birmingham and 
former assistant to the engineering dean, Dr. Howard Strong, now 
of Livingston State, in the establishment of a tutorial program 
for freshman at Auburn, have been honored. The two were feted ata | 
banquet early in July and the program has been named the Howard 
Strong Tutorial Program, in honor of the man who started it. 


“I’m confined to a four-block 
area now. With a car, it would 
be unlimited.” His brother is 
getting a van this summer, and 
the two will work together on 
some ideas. 

They will probably figure it 
out. At Spain, Ken worked up 
a way to take care of his drink- 
ing needs with a syphon-type 
hose. It is now used by all pa- 
tients. ’ 

“Quads will always need me- 
chanical help,” according to 
Ken. He dreams, not of some 
medical miracle to get him out 


Cullagh Leasing, Inc., and _ its 
affiliate, Commercial Credit In- 
dustrial Corp. He will be head- 
quartered in the Charlotte, N.C., 
offices. He had served as district 
manager in High Point and Fay- 
etteville, N. C., prior to his new 
assignment. 

James R. Bishop has been pro- 
moted to loan manager of the 
Associates Financial Services Co., 
Ine., in Gainesville, Fla. He 
joined Associates in 1956 and has 
worked as adjuster, collector 
for the Gainesville office. He 
and his wife Marilyn have two 
children, Kelly, 8, and Tracy, 5. 
7 55 John A. Blackmon, Geor- 

gia’s State Revenue Com- 
missioner, has been elected to a 
term on the Board of Trustees 
of the Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministrators, serving state, fed- 
eral, and municipal tax depart- 
ments of the U.S. and Canada. 


‘ Garland G,. Bishop re- 

ceived the Master of Busi- 
ness Administration from Geor- 
gia State University on May 30. 


of the wheel chair, but of more 
sophisticated devices to help the 
increasing number of accident 
victims throughout the country. 

So far, Ken has accomplished — 
just about everything he has 
been told would be impossible. 
Complete independence, except © 
for mechanical gadgets, is his 
new project. 

Said one of his teachers, “Ken 
is independent. He became in- 
dependent the day he stopped 
feeling sorry for himself. If 
there was a gadget for that, 
we'd all be trying to buy it.” 


He enrolled and completed the 
degree under the U. S. Army Ci- 
vilian Educational] Program. He 
is currently assigned to the Of- 
fice of the Surgeon, Third USS. 
Army Headquarters in Atlanta. 

Edward F. Williams, Ill, edi- 
tor of Environmental Control 
News and vice president of Envi- 
ron-Trol, Inc., spoke at the open- 
ing luncheon of the 10th An- 
nual Environmental and Water 
Resources Engineering Confer- 
ence at Vanderbilt University on 
June 3. He is a member of the 
Tennessee General Assembly. 

Charles M. Jager, president of 
First Western Bank in Birming- 
ham, attended the Stonier Grad- 
uate School of Banking summer 
session at Rutgers University in 
June. : 

Maj. John C. Boockholdt is sta- 
tioned with the Air Force at 
Scott AFB, Lebanon, Ill. 


‘57 Dr. John C. Smith has 

been promoted to associate 
professor at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. He is an entomologist 
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- Counseling Visit Gives Freshmen First Taste of College Life 


TO GET THERE FROM HERE—Jane Wright of Decatur gets di- 
rections from a fellow freshman, Pat Young of Putnam, during 
the first session of summer pre-college counseling at Auburn Uni- 
versity. More than 2100 new freshmen will participate in the eight 
two-day sessions between now and the first of August. Jane is 
undecided between mathematics and home economics as a major. 
— Pat wil? major in business. 


COUNSELING—Future Auburn freshmen have an opportunity to 
discuss career plans with a member of the staff of the Auburn 
Counseling Service in their orientation visits to the campus. Doug- 
las Thomas Smith of Montgomery, who plans to enter forestry in 
the fall, talks with Mrs. Pat Barnes about his choice. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


at the Tidewater Research Sta- 
tion at Holland, Va. 

Maj. Robert E. Chaney is an 
electronic warfare officer at Mc- 
Connell AFB, Kan. 

William C. Houston is with 


. NASA at Kennedy Space Center, 


‘58 


Fla. 
Harold O. Wright of De- 


Kalb, Ill., has graduated 


18 


from the Program for Manage- 
ment Development of the Har- 
vard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration. Mr. 
Wright is commercial production 
manager of the poultry division 
of DeKalb AgResearch, Inc., De- 
Kalb. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Robert 
Clinton (Marilyn Dodge ’60) and 


Entering freshmen will get their first taste of college 
life—and frustrations—between June 28 and August 5 
when more than 2100 of them will be on campus for pre- 


college counseling sessions. Each 
of the students will attend one 
of the eight two-day sessions, 
according to Bob Strong, direc- 
_tor of high school and junior 
college relations who will be di- 
recting the pre-college program. 

A minimum of 266 entering 
freshmen will be on campus for 
each of the sessions. The new 
crop of freshmen will have a 
higher ratio — 41 per cent — 
of women this year than in past 
years and many of them will 
bring along (or be brought by) 
their parents who are invited 
to attend the general sessions. 

Each session will follow the 
same pattern. Girls will check 
into Noble Hall and the boys 
into Magnolia early in the morn- 
ing of the first day of the ses- 
sion. A general convocation for 
students and parents begins at 
9 in Langdon Hall. A _ repre- 
sentative from the president’s 
office will welcome them to Au- 
burn and the director of the 
pre-college counseling will give 
them instructions. The registrar 
will give instructions about reg- 
istration and_ representatives 
from the Bursar’s office, stu- 
dent financial aid, the co-oper- 
ative education program and 
ROTC will brief them during 
the morning. 


After a 45-minute break for 
lunch in the Magnolia Dining 


DECISIONS—New freshmen Michae] Membree 
of Atlanta, Joe F. Harrison of Wedowee and Ron- 
nie Harris of Prattville, study a catalog prior to 


‘Auditorium and _ the 


Hall (parents are invited to eat 
there at regular guests’ prices), 
the students will re-convene for 
a brief student orientation ses- 
sior in Haley Center. From 
1:00 to 6:00, students will go 
for individual counseling, speech 
and hearing screening, and au- 
dition for band and choral 
groups as well as take tours of 
the campus. Dinner will be from 
5:15 to 6:15. 


From 6:30 to 8:15, students 
will meet. in Haley Center au- 
ditorium for orientation about 
the different student activities 
in which they may participate 
while they are in college. At 
10:30 p.m. students are required 
to be in their dormitories. 


The second day begins with 
breakfast from 6:15 to 7:30. The 
first session of the day begins 
at 8:10 with testing. Girls will 
meet in the Home Economics 
boys in 
Commons. At 9:10 the girls will 
meet with the dean of women 
and the men with the dean of 
student affairs. 


At 10:10, the incoming fresh- 
men will visit a representative 
of the dean’s office for a school 
in which they are interested in 
enrolling. At 11:00, those who 
wish to do so may visit the 
representative of another school. 
The others will begin individual 
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counseling in the student devel- 
opment offices. Lunch is from 
12:00 to 12:45. Individual coun- 
seling sessions continue from 
1:10 to 2:00 as well as meetings 
with representatives from the 
physical education department. 


Between 2:10 and 5:00 the 
sudents will plan their schedule 
for their first quarter at Auburn 
and fill out a request for courses. 
The remaining procedures of 
registration and fee payment 
will be handled by mail prior 
to the beginning of fall quarter. 

At 5:00 the students check out 
of the dormitories (girls are re- 
quired to sign out at the desk) 
and pre-college counseling is 
over. 


ALUMNALITIES 


their family now live in Mande- 
ville, Jamaica, where Mr. Clinton 
is on the faculty of the Jamaica 
Bible College. 


H. Varnell Moore is with Blue 
Bell, Inc., in Greensboro, N. C. 


Ledr. and Mrs. William Lee 
Stephens, (Mary Louise Carter 
56) live in Jacksonville, Fla. 
Ledr. Stephens is currently sta- 
tioned aboard the USS Saratoga 
and Mrs. Stephens will continue 
to live in Jacksonville, while 
her husband is at sea. 


Leo C. Wright, Jr., is now 


r 
59 senior 


art director with 


registering for fall quarter. Michael will study 
business, Joe is considering physical education. 
and Ronnie is enrolling in engineering. 
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) Drug Education Has Little Impact— 


Counselor Suggests A Focus on the Child, 


by Dru McGowen 
The problem is not “What do we know about drugs?” 
but, “What do we do to help those who are abusing ‘them?” 
Drug education programs, while perhaps useful, particularly 


to parents, have little impact 
upon young people, according to 
Dr. Mark: Meadows of Auburn 
University. 

Dr. Meadows, head of the De- 
partment of Counselor Educa- 
tion, bases his feelings on com- 
ments from students, drug ad- 
dicts and others in counseling 
work. He served as. director of 
counseling in an urban univer- 
sity where many students were 
involved in drug. use, prior to 
coming to Auburn two _ years 
ago. 

Groups are forming all over 
the nation to cope with the new 
“national. emergency.” Partici- 
pants: include parents of teen- 
agers, of returning veterans, of 
junior high school students, the 
young people themselves, and 
sometimes both together. 


More Shouting 
Than Listening 


According to <eritics .-of the 
sometimes hastily ‘organized dis- 
cussions, there is more outraged 
and anguished shouting than lis- 
tening=—to themselves or to! their 
young peopleiozzos! ai avi! 

Most conferences and pro- 
grams suggest that communica- 
tion between parents and young 
people is established when the 
adult is able to verbalize the 
slang terms for drugs. Dr. Mea- 
dows thinks this not only doubt- 
ful, but maybe even harmful. 
Many young people, says, cringe 
when adults talk knowingly 
about “hash” or “yellow jack- 
ets.” That is not the communi- 
cation they seek. 

The question is: Why do 
drugs have such a powerful ap- 
peal to youth today? Can there 
be use without abuse? 

Says Dr. Meadows: “There is 
some evidence that many drug 
users are alienated both from 


themselves and others. They of- 
ten have a sense of powerless- 
ness concerning their ability to 
do things that will bring about 
change or make a difference. 
Many drug users describe their 
feelings of inadequacy and low 
self-esteem. Drugs are attrac- 
tive antidotes to such prob- 
lems.” 

Increasing urbanization and 
dissolution of stable family life 
with no viable alternatives have 
also contributed to drug use, 
Dr. Meadows. believes. 


Reject Hypocrisy 
of Adults 


And leading some to experi- 
ment with drugs are hypocriti- 
cal adult attitudes which accen- 
tuate the rebellious nature of 
many youth. Drug use is a way 
to reject adults and adult val- 
ues. 

For example, Dr. Meadows 
points out a recent drug dis- 
cussion where a student spoke 
out against what he felt were 
harsh laws for the possession of 
marijuana, while an ‘adult fe- 
male angrily ‘criticized, gestur- 
ing excitedly with a lighted cig- 
arette. 

The. student did not miss the 
opportunity to point out the evi- 
dence showing the danger of 
smoking cigarettes, as well as 
the inconclusive research con- 
cerning the effects of marijuana. 


Adult Inconsistency 


Some young people, Dr. Mea- 
dows says, simply give up any 
attempt to communicate in the 
face of such inconsistency. 

The question remains: What 
to do? 

Many drug users feel rebel- 
lious toward and suspicious of 
adults who want to help. Re- 


TESTING—Pre-college counseling participants undergo a variety 
of tests. Angie Ray, standing right,of Birmingham, looks on as 
Betsy Albright, seated, also of Birmingham, participates in the 
audio test program administered by a pretty graduate assistant in 


_ the Speech Department: Both freshmen plan to major in education. 
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gardless of how sincere their at- 
tempts might be, they will fre- 
quently be rejected. Helpers, Dr. 
Meadows says, should not ex- 
pect their initial attempts to be 
warmly received and acted upon 
gladly. A relationship of abso- 
lute trust and full commitment 
must be established before the 
young person will respond. 


Peers Can Be 
Biggest Help 


The biggest instrument for 
change is most likely the peer 
group, he continues. The very 
low regard drug abusers have 
for themselves can be changed 
if conditions are created where 
young users attempting to give 
up drugs can support and rein- 
force each other. 


Comparison 
To AA 


Comparing such a concept to 
Alcoholics Anonymous, Dr. Mea- 
dows suggests that such an en- 
vironment can _ be~- created 
through encounter and sensitiv- 
ity groups led by highly-skilled, 
trained leaders. In such a set- 
ting, the drug user both gives 
and receives help. 

The outstanding example of 
this approach, points out Dr. 
Meadows, is Daytop House, 
established in New York City, 
now with centers in two other 
states. Less than ten per cent 
of the ‘young people treated in 
this “therapeutic community” 
have returned to a condition of 
drug dependence. 


Philosophy of 
Help Others 


An important part of the phi- 
losophy is that members be- 
come active in helping others. 
“The Concept,” a play, depicts 
their methods, with the final 
scene communicating what the 
young people feel to be the key 
to rehabilitation. 

A 16-year-old is confronted 
in the encounter group with the 
fact that she has isolated her- 
self from any meaningful con- 
tact with others through her 
harsh, cynical way of interact- 
ing. Feeling no love herself, she 
cannnot accept love from others. 

The scene ends with the girl 
asking repeatedly, “Will you 
love me? Will you love me?” 
The group responds in a mov- 
ing, spontaneous “Yes,” and the 
cast moves into the audience 
asking the same question, “Will 
you love me?” 

The message, Dr. Meadows 
says, forcefully demonstrates 
that if adults are to help those 
abusing .drugs they must com- 
municate love and those other 
attributes that love requires. 

Although drug education and 
information. programs are un- 
doubtedly useful and needed, 
Dr. Meadows concludes, they are 
definitely inadequate as a total 
response to the drug problem. 

“Our primary focus must be 
on the young person—and. not 
on the drugs he is abusing.” 


A PLACE IN BAND—Pretty Cathy Mintz of Huntsville tries out 
for a place in the Auburn University Marching Band under the 
supervision of Band Director Bill Walls. Cathy was a member of the 
Grissom High Schoo] Band for six years. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Luckie & Fornie Advertising i 
Birminghams»:_ .».- aed 

Mr. and Mrs. James N. Han- 
cock, ITI, (Ann Carol Hogan ’60) 
live in Atlanta, Ga., where he 
is field sales manager for Vol. 
T. Blacknoll Co., distributors of 
E. T. Barwich Carpet Mills in 
the southeast. The MHancocks 
have three children: Kirk, 8; Jay, 
5; and Krisiti, 2. 

Jule Canterbury Szabo now 
lives in Tuscaloosa where her 
husband George is attached to 
the University of Alabama ROTC 


Office. 
'60 Ledr. Henry A. Tidwell, a 
chaplain with the Navy, 
has just completed two years on 
board the USS Sacramento. He 
and his family are moving to 
San Diego, Calif. for duty with 
the Naval Training Center. 

William B. Millis is industrial 
engineering coordinator with 
Phillips Petroleum Corp. in Bart- 
lesville, Okla. He received his 
M.S. in engineering administra- 
tion from the University of Mis- 
souri in 1970. He and his wife 
have two sons, William Burton, 
Jr., 6, and Lance A., 4. 

Bobby H. Henson, general mar- 
keting supervisor for South Cen- 
tral Bell, addressed the Birm- 
ingham Kiwanis Club on June 8. 

BORN: A son, Jeremy Walker, 
to, Mr. and Mrs. Donald R. Pat- 
rick of Huntsville on April 27 
... A daughter, Jane Marie, to 
Mr. and Mrs. James Mount of 
Atlanta on March 21... 

A son, Martin Forrester, to 
Lder. and Mrs. James A. Lind- 
sey of Newport, R.I., on May 7. 
He joins big sister, Kimberly, 8. 
6] Wade A. Norton is now 

systems manager in the 


University of Alabama Computer 
Center after ten years in com- 
puting with Southern Services, 
Inc., in Birmingham. He, his 
wife Ann, and children, Bill, 10, 
and Ruth, 8, now live in Tusca- 
loosa. 

James A. Briley is studying 
for a doctorate in educational 
psychology at the University of 
Alabama under a Graduate 
School Fellowship. 

BORN: A son, Kent Mills, Jr., 
to Ledr. and Mrs. K. M. Vander- 
velde (Sue Gillis) of Whidhey 
Island, Wash., on May 11. 

A daughter, Andrea Diane, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Ed Voss of 
Pell City on May 25. Joe Ed is 
district manager for Modern 
American Life Insurance Co. 

’ Mr. and Mrs. George E. 

62 Frizzell (Barbara Thomas) 
live in Pensacola, where he is 
stationed at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion. 

J. Peyton McDaniel, Jr., has 
joined Central Bank and Trust 
of Birmingham as a representa- 
tive in the Metropolitan Business 
Development Department. He 
was previously with the First 
National Bank of Atlanta and 
Howerton Properties. His’ wife 
is Dorothy Ann Sarris. 

BORN: A son, Stephen For- 
rest, to Mr. and Mrs. William L. 
Baird of Columbus, Ga. He joins 
sister Susan, 2, and brother Wil- 
liam, 7. Billy is president of 
First Realty of Georgia, Inc., 
and vice president and secretary 
and treasurer of Baird-Wade 
Builders, Inc. . 

A son, Robert Allen, Jr., to 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Allen War- 
go, Jr., of Gainesville, Fla. Mr. 
Wargo and his wife, Carolyn, also 

(Continued on page 20) 
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THE DOCTORS BILLINGS—To their friends, it’s Mr. and Mrs. 
but on their veterinary medicine diplomas presented at Auburn 
University on June 8, it’s Dr. Donna Sue Kimberlin Billings and 
Dr. Philmon Eugene Billings, Jr. The two met and married while 
studying at Auburn and they will enter practice in Chicago, II. 
They were among the 101 receiving D.V.M.’s. Auburn President Har- 
ry M. Philpott awarded a total of 1,304 degrees during the year’s 


largest commencement. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


have a daughter, MaLee Ann- 
drea, 6. He is in graduate school 
at the University of Florida. . 


A daughter, Allison Amelia, to 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Torbert, Jr., 
(Barbara June McCain ’60) of 
Hurtsboro on Apri] 15. She joins 
big brothers Chip, 6, and Tony, 
3. Mr. Torbert is president of 
Torbert-Carroll Hardwood Co., 
and a partner in Sorrell-Torbert 


Pulpwood Co. 
'63 Capt. George Leonard Har- 
mon is stationed with the 
Army at Ft. Sill, Okla. 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Hag- 
gard (Ann Barber ’62) now live 
in Birmingham. 


Capt. Cecil E. Vincent is at- 
‘tending the Air University’s 
Squadron Officer School at Max- 
well AFB, Ala. He recently com- 
pleted a year of duty in South- 
east Asia. 


W. Cecil Starr of Auburn is 
building the biggest trailer park 
“in Alabama, Gentilly Mobile 
Home Park, in Auburn. It will 
be located adjoining the land of 
the Large Animal Clinic on Wire 
Road. Now under construction, it 
will contain 300 lots, 200 of 
which will be ready by fall quar- 
ter. When completed it will in- 
clude a swimming pool and rec- 
reation area. Mr. Starr also owns 
W. Cecil Starr Construction Co. 

BORN: Triplets, a son and two 
daughters—James Wallace, Jr., 
Suzan Blair Dodd, and Mary 
Pepper Witt to Mr. and Mrs. 
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James W. Poe of Huntsville on 
Feb. 11. James is an aerospace 
engineer with NASA at the Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center in 
Huntsville. He received the M.S. 
in engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama in Huntsville in 
June, 1970, and is a registered 
Professional Engineer in the 
State of Alabama... 


A son, Charles Milton, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert A. Lee (Linda 
White ’65) of Livingston on Mav 
25. He joins twins, Allen and 
Lisa, and sister, Nancy. 


BORN: A son, Patrick Silavent, 
to Mr. and Mrs. William Cecil 
Starr of Auburn on May 13. He 
joins brothers, William Cecil, Jr., 


and Guy Carlton. 
64 Capt. Jerry C. Hix has re- 
ceived his second award of 
the Air Force Commendation 
Medal at Elmendorf AFB, Alas- 
ka. Capt. Hix, an information of- 
ficer with the Alaskan Com- 
munications Region, was cited 
for his exceptional initiative and 
professiona] knowledge in direct- 
ing an information program 
which extended throughout Alas- 
ka. 


BORN: A son, Gregory Paul, 
to Mr. and Mrs. L. Paul Martin 
of Jasper on May 17. He joins 
sisters Ginger and Tara... 

A daughter, Terry Louise, to 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Wait, Jr. 
Mr. Wait, his wife Micki, and lit- 
tle daughter live in Peoria, IIl., 
where he is a design engineer 
with Caterpillar Tractor Co. . . 


James M. Page 07 is deceased, 
according to information received 
in the Alumni Office. 

cd & x 

Dan Duncan ‘11 died on Feb. 
26 at Russellville after a long 
illness. A native and life-long 
resident of Franklin County, Mr. 
Duncan was a retired state em- 
ployee with the Department of 
Agriculture and a brother of the 
late Dr. L. N. Duncan, president 
of Auburn University in the For- 
ties. Survivors include his wid- 
ow, five children, fourteen 
grandchildren, and two great 
grandchildren. 

* x * 

Roger M. Bostick '16 died Dec. 
22 in Greenville, Miss. Survivors 
include his widow, Mrs. Roger 
M. Bostick of Hollandale, Miss. 

+ % ne 

Mortimer Garnett Cassell, Jr., 
’20 died on May 4 in Selma. Sur- 
vivors include a sister, Miss The- 


us Cassell of Selma. 
“ 


Dr. Lofton F. Gray ’22 of Oak- 
dale, La., is deceased, according 


to information received in the 
Alumni Office. 
* * # 


H. Eugene Williams ’29 of At- 


lanta died on Jan. 28. 
5 oe ok 


Ralph L. Price ’35 of Birming- 
ham died June 20 at a local hos- 
pital. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Jamie Jones Price; and 
two sisters, Misses Ruth and 
Dorothy Price, both of Jackson, 
Miss. 


* * * 


Mary Banks Franklin Stone 
°38 of Mountain. Brook. died on 
June 7 in Birmingham. Survi- 
vors include her husband, Jack 
C. Stone of Mountain Brook; two 
daughters, Miss Laurie Banks 
Stone of Birmingham, and Miss 
Callie Cobb Stone of Memphis, 
Tenn.; her mother, Mrs. Sarah 
Franklin of Birmingham; and a 


A daughter, Mary Frances, to 
Mr. and Mrs. James Thomas 
Kerr, Jr. (Mary Nell Hearn) of 
Tuscaloosa on May 12. The Kerrs 
are in the process of moving to 
Birmingham where Mr. Kerr will 
be connected with the ROTC 
program at Samford Univer- 
sity 


A son, Larry Max, Jr., to Mr. 
and Mrs. Larry Max Fort of 
Grand Bay, Ala., on May 3. 


‘65 Capt. Rollin C. Broughton, 
Jr., is attending the Air Univer- 
sity’s Squadron Officer School at 
Maxwell AFB, Ala. 


Howard Beverly Christy, Jr., 
received his master’s in urban 
design and renewal from Rice 
University on May 21 and is 
now employed with the Hous- 
ton-Galveston 
Houston, Tex. 


James D. Powell, Jr., of Ope- 
lika is the new president of the 
Alabama Chapter of the Hospital 
Financial Management Associa- 
tion. He is business manager of 
the Lee County Hospital. He has 
worked with the hospital since 
1966. 


Ted Loftin is with MacMillan 
Blodell Products, Inc., in Pine 
Hill. 


Commission _ in. 


James J. Franklin of 
Fla. 


brother, 
Tallahassee, 


: : 


George Rogoff, D.V.M., '42 of 
the Bronx in New York, died in 
March of a heart attack. 

* * = 

Dr. John William McCollister, 
Jr., D.M.D., ’48 died in Birming- 
ham on April 2. Survivors in- 
clude his widow; two daughters, 
Lynne Anne and Karen Laine; 
and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. McCollister, all of Birm- 
ingham. 

* + * 

James G. Cheyne ’50 died re- 
cently in Fort Smith, Ark. Mr. 
Cheyne was a city architect with 
the firm of Nelson, Laser, and 
Cheyne. Mr. Cheyne had lived 
in Fort Smith for 16 years and 


was a veteran of World War 


II, serving with the Navy. Sur-' 


include his wife, Mrs. 


vivors 

Reba Cheyne; two sons, James 
G., III, and Thomas E.; one 
daughter, Cynthia; his mother, 
Mrs. Dorothy Cheyne, all of Ft. 
Smith: four brothers, Donald 
Cheyne of Jacksonville, Robert 


Cheyne of Bentonville, the Rev. 
John Cheyne, a missionary in 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, and the 
Rev. William Cheyne of San An- 
tonio, Tex. 
* a: tk 
Peter K. Kirby °50 died Feb. 
13, 1970, in Louisville, Ky. Sur- 
vivors incude his widow, Mrs. 
Nell Gardner Kirby and four 
children of Cullman. 
ok * * 


Clara Kennedy Boatwright ’°52 
of Eclectic died Jan. 13 in Mont- 


Well-Known A griculturist— 


In Memoriam ’07 Through 70 


gomery after a lengthy fight 
against leukemia. Mrs. Boat- 
wright was a retired elementary 
teacher from the Elmore County 
Schools. Survivors include one 
daughter, Mrs. Grace Boatwright 
Ford ’50, and one granddaughter, 


Miss Janice Lynn Eason of 
Montgomery. 
= ca * 


Hugh E. Parker, Il, ‘64 was 
killed in an automobile accident 
in Atlanta on Jan. 24, 1965. Sur- 
vivors include his mother, Mrs. 
Hugh Parker, Jr. (Iris Joiner '37) 
of Birmingham. 

ca * oe 

Lt. Bobby R. Bowen ’67 lost 
his life while flying a military 
aircraft in Alaska on Aug. 26, 
1970. There were no survivors 
among the seven-man crew of 
the plane which crashed into 
Mt. Pavlof, Alaska, approximate- 
ly 35 miles from their destina- 
tion of Cold Bay, Alaska. Lt. 
Bowen was on maneuvers with 
the Georgia Air National Guard. 

* ak tk 

Phillip Arthur Turner °70 died 
June 2 as a result of injuries 
he received in a hit-and-run ac- 
cident. Survivors include his mo- 
ther, Mrs. Edith H. Turner of 
Columbus, Ga. 

* at * 

Mir Ali Akbar Hashimi °’70 
died accidentally on June 10 
while on a visit to Colorado. Mr. 
Hashimi, a member of the fac- 
ulty of Alabama A&M College 
in Huntsville, was electrocuted 
when he touched an electrically 
charged object while taking a 
shower. Survivors include his 
widow and two sons. 


Retired Soil Expert Dies 


Dr. Mark Lovel Nichols, nationally and internationally 
known agriculturist, died in Auburn on July 7. Coming 
to Auburn in 1919, Dr. Nichols organized the Agricultural 


Engineering Department at AU 
—then Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute—where he was depart- 
ment head and research engi- 
neer of the Experiment Station 
from 1919-36. In 1936 he en- 
tered the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice and served as chief of re- 
search in Washington, D. C., 
from 1937-53. In 1953 he return- 
ed to Auburn as director of the 
National Tillage Machinery Lab- 
oratory. He retired in 1958. 


A native of Ohio, he grad- 
uated from Ohio State in ag- 
riculture engineering in 1912. 
He was a farmer until 1915; pro- 
fessor at the T. N. Vail Agri- 
cultural School in Lyndenville, 
Vermont in 1915; assistant pro- 
fessor of agricultural engineer- 
ing at Delaware University in 
1915-16, where he also earned a 
masters degree in soils; and ex- 
tension agricultural engineer at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
in 1917-18. 

While at Auburn he develop- 
ed a program of research in soil 
dynamics which made him world 
famous. He was a leader in ru- 
ral electrification in Alabama, in 
soil conservation programs for 
TVA, and in the establishment 
of the National Tillage Machine- 
ry Lab in Auburn. 

Throughout his career his re- 
search was directed toward bet- 
ter care and use of farmland by 
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the development of new or im- 
proved practices based on the 
known facts about the soil it- 
self. The Nichols terrace was 
adopted by many farmers for 
controlling erosion while offer- 


ing no serious barrier to farm- — 


ing practices. 


Dr. Nichols directed extensive 
experiments’ to determine the 
effects of soils of the various till- 
age practices, farming patterns, 
and farm implements used in 
different regions of the U. S. 
The methods he used in soil dy- 
namics studies were valuable 
to Army Ordnance in WW II in 
working out the principles of ar- 
mored vehicle track designs. 


Dr. Nichols helped organize 
and was elected the first chair- 
man of the Southern Section of 
the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers. He was 4 
member of the council of the So- 
ciety and held various Society 
offices. including that of presi- 
dent. He was well-known as 4 
teacher and researcher, and also 
was the author of numerous 
technical articles, one group of 
which is a classical series 0? 
soil dynamics. He received many 
honors and awards during his 
career, and his biography has 
appeared in Who's Who 1? 
America, Who’s Who in Engi 
neering, American Men of Ser 
ence, and others. 


——— a 


Three State Winners— 


Track Champs Sign AU Grants 


Three state champions and the third place finisher in 
the Alabama 440 have signed track grants-in-aid with Au- 
burn University, according to an announcement by Athletic 


Director Jeff Beard and 
coach Mel Rosen. 

Two of the state champs, Gor- 
don Cone and Dickie Atwell, 
are from Georgia and the other, 
Frank Ogles, is from Niceville, 
Fla. 

Ogles won the 880 in the Flor- 
ida State Meet, then went to 
the Golden West Meet in Cali- 
fornia and placed fifth among 
the nation’s best half-milers, 
with a career best time of 
1:52.5. That time also ranked 
as the seventh best among the 
nation’s high schoolers for the 
entire year. 


track 


Ogles has sprinter speed and 
ran the 440 as a junior. He just 
moved up to the 880 late in his 
senior season and has competed 
in that race just six times. Ro- 


sen rates him a_ tremendous 
prospect. 
Cone is the Georgia state 


champion in the shot put and 
discus from Cairo, Ga., the 
home of Richard Crane. Crane 
still holds the Auburn shot and 
discus records and Cone broke 
all of the high school marks 
Richard set in Cairo. He has 
never worked with weights and 


Ticket Sales Break Records 


by David Housel 
Just 12 years ago, in 1959, Cliff Hare Stadium seated 34,- 
500 for a sellout football game. Today, Cliff Hare has a seat- 
ing capacity of 61,000, and it’s a good thing, too. Auburn 


officials announced July 1 that 
they anticipate selling 36,000 
season tickets this year, more 
than the stadium of 12 years 
ago would hold. Bill Beckwith, 
director of ticket sales, reported 
that the Tigers’ pre-season tic- 
ket sales have surpassed 33,000 
following the July 1 priority 
deadline. “We'll sell several 
thousand season tickets in the 
next month,” Beckwith said. 

The projected 36,000 figure 
represents an increase of 11,000 
over last year’s season ticket 
sale of 25,000, which was also a 
record high. 

Despite the record-shattering 
season ticket sales, tickets may 
still be obtained for Auburn’s 
six home games in this, Pat Sul- 
livan and Terry Beasley’s last 
year to wear Auburn Blue. 

“We’re fortunate in having 
one of the nation’s largest sta- 
diums for a town like Auburn,” 
Beckwith said. “A few schools 
have larger stadiums on cam- 
pus,” he continued, “but the 
towns have a much bigger pop- 
ulation than Auburn. 

Auburn has a population of 


28,000, of whom 14,000 are stu~- 
dents. There is no major indus- 
try in Auburn. 

Auburn hosts the University 
of Tennessee at Chattanooga 
Sept. 18; Kentucky, Oct. 2; Sou- 
thern Mississippi, Oct. 9; Clem- 
son, Oct. 23; Florida, Oct. 30; 
and Mississippi State, Nov. 6. 

Tickets to home games may 
be purchased in the season tic- 
ket book plan, which contains 
one ticket for each home game. 
The price of a season ticket is 
$40.00. All individual games are 
$7.00 per ticket except the Chat- 
tanooga game which is $5.00 
per ticket. 

Auburn’s game with Alabama 
in Birmingham on Nov. 27 has 
been sold out for months. Beck- 
‘with stated that tickets to the 
Georgia Tech game, Oct. 16, in 
Atlanta and the Georgia game 
in Athens, Nov. 13, are soid out. 

Plenty of tickets remain for 
the regionally televised game 
with Tennessee in Knoxville, 
Sept. 25. Tickets may be ordered 
by writing Ticket Office, Auburn 
Athletic Department, Box 351, 
Auburn, Alabama 36830. 
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BORN: A daughter, Dena Kris- 
tine, to Mr. and Mrs. David F. 
Long of Orlando, Fla., on Nov. 
9. Mr. Long is with Martin-Ma- 
rietta in Orlando... 

A daughter, Wendy Carolyn, 
to Dr. and Mrs. Ian Hardin of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., on March 15. 
After completing his Ph.D. in 
chemistry at Clemson, Dr. Har- 
din received a post-doctoral fel- 
lowship at the University of 
Michigan where he is currently 
a fellow... 

A son, Donald Ware, II, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald Bedell (Danna 
Jannette McCullers) on April 15 
in Columbus, Ga. . . 

A daughter, Susan Salyn, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert David Reid 
(Mary Helen Crump ’64) of Ft. 
Worth, Tex., on Dec. 7. 

66 Capt. Harry A. White, If, 
has received the Bronze 
Star Medal for meritorious ser~ 


JULY-AUGUST, 1971. 


vice while in Vietnam. Capt. 
White, a personnel officer, dis- 
tinguished himself while assign- 
ed to Tan Son Nhut AB, Viet- 
nam. He was honored at Ran- 
dolph AFB, Tex., where he is 
with the 1105th Military Person- 
nel Group. 

George H. Davis is with Jun- 
ior Achievement of Greater Co- 
lumbia, Inc., in Columbia, S.C. 

Capt. William F. Morton is at- 
tending the Air University’s 
Squadron Officer School at Max- 
well AFB, Ala., after completing 
a tour in Vietnam. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert G. 
Shrimp (Suzanne Reeves) live 
in Gainesville, Fla., where he 
has a grant to work on his mas- 
ter’s in microbiology. 

Capt. and Mrs. John T. Fisher 
(Sherry Anita Graham *69) live 
in England where he is stationed 
at Upper Heyford AFB. 

William Bruce King is out of 


Rosen feels like he has unlimited 
potential. 


Cone also played football and 
basketball in high school and 
has never concentrated solely on 
track. Still he managed to put 
the shot 54-10 and toss the dis- 
cus 157’. 


Atwell won the low hurdles 
for Hardaway High in Colum- 
bus, Ga. He has sprinter speed, 
plus endurance to run the 440. 
Rosen feels like he should be 
an outstanding 440 intermediate 
hurdler. 


The other state champ to sign 
with Auburn is David Blake 
from Robert E. Lee in Montgom- 
ery, Ala. Blake broke the exist- 
ing pole vault record of 14-2 
with a jump of 14-8. He has a 
high school best of 14-9 and has 
tremendous size and potential 
for a vaulter. 


Richard Harrison of Mountain 
Brook High finished third in the 
State 440. He has a best time of 
:49.0. He is also a tremendous 
competitor on the mile relay 
team. 


He improved over two-and-a- 
half seconds from his junior to 
senior seasons and _ continued 
improvement would make him 
one of Auburn’s all-time best 
quarter milers. 


service and lives in Victoria, Tex. 
Melva Maureen Tarrant Gold- 
hammer (Mrs. William) lives in 
Winter Park, Fla., where she 
teaches art in a high school. 
John E. Sanders, Jr., has been 
named an assistant trust officer 
with the First National Bank in 


Memphis, Tenn. He and his wife 


Janie have two daughters, Kel- 
ley, 3, and Leslie, 5 months. 

Donald Ray Wade received 
the Master of Divinity from the 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary on Dec. 18. 


BORN: A son, Walter Webb, 
Jr., (Trey), to Mr. 
Walter Urquhart (Miriam Black) 
of Ozark on Dec. 31. Walter is 
with Ft. Rucker National Bank... 


A daughter, Heather Lauren, 
to Mr. and Mrs. James M. Yates 
(Shirley Murphy) of Atlanta on 
Oct. 1. Mr. Yates is a sales ser- 


Campus Roundup 


(Continued from page 3) 


aided by Dr. S. N. James and 
Herman H. Plott, a graduate 
student in electrical engineering. 
* * oe 

RETURNED—Dr. Maynard E. 
Hamrick has returned to Au- 
burn’s School of Pharmacy. af- 
ter spending two years at the 
National Institutes of Health in 
Bethesda, Md. Now an assistant 
professor of pharmacology, Dr. 
Hamrick was a research associ- 
ate with the NIH and conducted 
research on the effects of drugs, 
hormones, and toxic agents on 
muscle contraction and on hep- 
atic microsonal drug metabo- 
lizing systems. He will continue 
his research at Auburn. 


and Mrs.. 
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RAIL-HIGHWAY PLAN WINS—Larry Lee of Auburn recently won 
the $100 first place prize in the regional student conference of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers for his proposed rail- 
highway “cart system.” The system features containers mounted 
on flat platforms with no wheels mounted under them. The con- 
tainers are similar to huge trailers pulled behind trucks and can 
be adapted for this use after unloading. Mr. Lee will enter national 
competition at Washington in November and hopes to make his 
proposed system become a reality after he graduates in December. 
Auburn has won the national competition twice in the last five years. 


vice representative with U. S. 
Steel .. 

A son, James Wiley, to Mr. 
and Mrs. James Thomas Eu- 
banks (Judy Bond °67) on Feb. 
2. They now live in Marietta, 
Ga., where Tom is with General 
Motors... . 

A son, Michael Palmer, to 
Capt. and Mrs. Fred H. Ander- 
son of Vandenberg, Calif., on 
March 15. He joins an older bro- 
ther. Capt. Anderson is a project 
officer on advanced ballistic re- 
entry systems, associated with 


Track’s Bresler 
Sets AU Record 


Auburn’s Milton Bresler earn- 
ed a spot in the finals of the 
NCAA track meet at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and set a 
new school record in the 440 
hurdles during qualifying. 

Milton broke Alvin’s record 
of :51.4 with a :51.3 as he plac- 
ed fourth in his first heat race 
on Thursday. Only the top four 
in each race advanced to the 
second round on Friday. 

Milton then ran :51.4 for third 
in his Friday race to get to the 
finals. He finished eighth on 
Saturday, with a time of :52.7. 
Either of his two previous times 
would have placed him in the 
top four. 

Milton was one of only four 
Southeastern Conference track- 
men to even make the finals in 
any event. 


Atlas and Minuteman at Van- 
denberg ... : 


A son, Jason Woodley, to Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Dewey Botts of Twin 
Lakes, Ga., on May 10. Dewey is 
an underwriter for Federal Crop 
Insurance Corp., USDA, in 
charge of Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and North Flor- 
ida. 


A-Club Elects 
Most Valuable 


At the final meeting of the 
academic year Auburn’s A-Club 
elected Most Valuable Seniors 
in four sports, football, basket- 
ball, baseball, and track. 

Ronnie Ross, captain and tight 
end from Tuscaloosa, Ala., was 
named the top football player. 
Basketball honors went to All- 
America and All-SEC guard 
John Mengelt, the leading scorer 
in Tiger history. 

Southpaw Ear! Nance, All-East- 
ern Division and Academic All- 
SEC in 1971, won the baseball 
award. Nance compiled an aca- 
demic average of 2.67 on the 
3.0 scale and graduated with 
honor, June 8. He has already 
been accepted into law school. 

Alvin Bresler, track captain, 
football wingback and recipient 
of the Cliff Hare Award, was 
the track winner. Alvin won the 
440 intermediate hurdles in the 
SEC meet. 
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RETIRES—Mrs. Wilka B. Taylor who retired June 30 as supervisor 
of mail services on the Auburn University campus was honored 
at an office reception. Col. L. E. Funchess director of Buildings & 


Grounds, right, presented her an engraved silver tray which was a 
gift from fellow employees. 


Mrs. Wilka Taylor Retires 


Twenty-one years ago Mrs. Wilka B. Taylor came to 
Auburn to assist her family, with the provision she would 
stay no more than a year. June 30 she retired after working 


for Auburn University’s Depart- 
ment of Buildings and Grounds 
for 21 years. 

Beginning work as a switch- 
board operator, Mrs. Taylor 
transferred two years later to 
the mailing room as supervisor, 
the job she held unti] her retire- 
ment. She began as one of a 
three member staff which has 
grown now to eight. And dur- 
ing that period the cost of a 
first class postage stamp has ris- 
en from four to eight cents. 

The campus mail service is 
operated by the University and 
handles posted mail to and from 
the campus as well as interde- 
partmental mail on campus. 


Mrs. Taylor, a native of Mon- 
roe County, has been active in 
the campus Singles Club and be- 
longs to a campus bridge group. 

She has two daughters, Mrs. 
Harvey Johnston of Auburn and 
Mrs. T. R. Lindsey whose hus- 
band is an officer in the U. S. 
Air Force. She has eight grand- 
children. 

Mrs. Taylor was honored at an 
office reception given by the 
Department of Buildings and 
Grounds on the eve of her re- 
tirement. 

Members of the department 
presented her an inscribed sil- 
ver tray in appreciation for her 
work. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


'67 Alexander H. Wright re- 

ceived the Master of Busi- 
ness Administration from Sam- 
ford University on May 29. 

Robert Gary Pitts, a recent re- 
cipient of the Ph.D. from Louis- 
iana State University, received 
the Edgerton memorial award 
for excellence in recognition of 
outstanding research by a grad- 
uate student on May 4. Dr. Pitts 
received the Ph.D. in pathology 
on May 28 and is now in the 
armed forces. 


WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
Capt. Rebert M. Hargett is at- 
tending the Air University’s 
Squadron Officer School at Max- 
well AFB, Ala. . . Capt. William 
B. Smith has been decorated 
with the Meritorious Service 
Medal at the University of Mis- 
souri. He received the award for 
performance of duty as a veteri- 
nary officer with the Air Force 
at Incirlik AB, Turkey... 


22 


Capt. Robert C. Phillips will 
complete his tour of duty at 
Ching Chuan Kang AB, Taiwan, 
in August. He, his wife, Nita, 
and children Diane (7) and 
Scott (2) will then return to 
the States... 

Capt. John M. Willcox has re- 
ceived the Distinguished Flying 
Cross (DFC) and his second 
through seventh awards of the 
Air Medal for achievement as 
an F-100 Super Sabre fighter 
bomber pilot in Vietnam. He was 
honored at England AFB, La., 
where he now serves . . 

Capt. Norman M. Slocum is 
attending Air University’s Squad- 
ron Officer School at Maxwell 
AFB, Ala. . . . Capt. James J. 
Davern has been selected Out- 
standing Officer Instructor of the 
Year in his unit at Sheppard 
AFB, Tex. He was honored for 
his effective teaching techniques 
and exemplary devotion to 
BUEY 255553 : 


BATS FAS BENS 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Capt. Alfred J. Ramsey has re- 
turned from a tour in Vietnam. 
He and his wife, Mary Morgan 
*66, and daughter Kelley, live in 
Fairfield, Calif. Capt. Ramsey is 
stationed at Travis AFB, and is 
flying the C-5, the world’s larg- 
est airplane. 

BORN: A son, Curtis Edward, 
to Capt. and Mrs. Jerome L. 
Wright, II, on March 25. He 
joins brother Scott. The Wrights 
live near Dayton, Ohio, where 
Capt. Wright is stationed at 
Wright-Patterson AFB... 

A daughter, Shannon Leigh, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bobby Howard 
Smith (Elsie Jean Ward) of De- 
catur on June 8, 


‘68 WHERE THEY’RE WORK- 
ING: John D. Crane is now 
employed with Environmental 
Engineering, Inc., in Gainesville, 
Fla., where he is involved in re- 
search and development in water 
pollution control. He spent the 
past two years as a member of 
the civil engineering faculty at 
Auburn. ... 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Roney 
(Kay Ellen Finney) now live in 
Cullman .. . Jackie D. Woodard, 
junior engineer with Alabama 
Power in Birmingham ... 

T. Gregory Mullins is out of 
the service and now working for 
Avondale Mills in Alexander 
City ... John William Lance re- 
ceived the Master of Business 
Administration from Mississippi 
College in May. 


WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
Capt. Manning T. Jeter com- 
pleted a tour of duty in Vietnam 
in May and is now assigned to 
the llth Military Police Group 
at Ft. Bragg, N. C.... 


1/Lt. Joseph C. Justice is now 
assigned to Sandestrom AFB, 
Greenland, for a one-year tour 
as base hospital officer for the 
4684th Air Base Group. 


MARRIED: Linda Walters to 
Dan M. Self on March 27 in 
Charlotte, N. C. They live in 
Charlotte where he is an audi- 
tor for J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Mies. > 

Della D. Fisher to Jerry V. 
Crook, III. They live in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

BORN: A son, Jason Ferrill, to 
Dr. and Mrs. John Ferrill Batt- 
ley, DVM, on March 17 in Pas- 
cagoula, Miss. He joins big sister 
Stacie Carol, 3... 

A son, Scott Michael, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Michael E. Came on 
Feb. 17 in Akron, Ohio. . . A son, 
John Alexander, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger E. Green (Patricia Arant) 
of Pensacola, Fla., on Dec. 22. 
Roger is an assistant accountant 
with Gulf Power Co... 

A son, Steven Boyd, to Mr. 
and Mrs. William Danny Monk 


AG Grads Honored 


Alumni who are recent init- 
iates into Gamma Sigma Delta 
are: C. H. Johns ’37, Robert C. 
Horn °43, Cecil Miller ’54, Bob- 


by E. Jones ’71, and Leonard 
Thomas Wagnon °33. Gamma 
Sigma Delta is the honor so- 


ciety of agriculture at Auburn, 
and the new members are from 
the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service. 
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(Faye Williams) of Warner Rob- 
ins, Ga., on May 24. Faye works 
with the Georgia Family and 
Children Services and William is 
stationed at Robins AFB... . 

A son, William Allen (Bill) to 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott Pilkington 
(Susan Coleman) of Waukomies, 
CRI." ORs SUNG, acy acs. 

A son, Jason Cory, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles G. Knight (Sharon 
Sizemore ’69) of Siler, N. C., on 
Dec. 7. He joins twins, Stuart 
and Andrea, 5. Charles has been 
promoted to quality control 
manager in the Glendale Group 
of Kellwood Co., producers of 
ladies hosiery for Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. ... 

A son, Joseph John, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Sam Austin Thomas (Su- 
zanne Pettus) of Rome, Ga., on 
April 20. 


69 WHERE THEY’RE WORK- 
ING: Benjamin Ray Gary 
is now an agriculture manage- 
ment specialist with the USDA 
Farmers Home Administration... 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Dykes 
(Ramona Ware ’68) live in Pen- 
sacola where George is a veteri- 
narian at the Pensacola Veteri- 


nary Hospital and Ramona 
teaches math at Escambia 
Pugin. os 


David Serota recently present- 
ed a paper dealing with his re- 
search at the meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco. He has 
been elected president of Rho 
Chi, the national pharmacy hon- 
or fraternity at the University 
of Tennessee Medical Units in 
Memphis where he is working 
on a Ph.D. in toxicology... . 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. 
(Mickey) McInnish (Bettie Sue 
Henson ’65) now live in Auburn 
where he is minister of music 


at Lakeview Baptist Church. He 
received the Master of Church 
Music from. Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in May. 
_.. Mr. and Mrs. William Rich- 
ardson (Sarah Benz °70) live in 
Flint, Mich., where he is assistant 
products manager with Teleflex, 
ae, Se 
Carroll W. Davis has been 
transferred to Villa Park, Ill. 
with Chicago Bridge & Iron Co, 
He is a systems design engineer 
. Charles J. Latharam, with 
South Central Bell in Birming- 


ham. 

WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
1/Lt. Paul A. Fox recently 
received the Army Com- 


mendation Medal in Vietnam. 
He received the award for meri- 
torious service while assigned as 
adjutant near Phu Lam... 

1/Lt. James R. Buckwalter, Jr., 
is an aircraft maintenance offi- 
cer at Tan Son Nhut AB, Viet- 
nam... 1/Lt. Clyde B. Hewitt, 
Ill, recently received the Bronze 
Star Medal] in Vietnam for dis- 
tinguishing himself in connec- 
tion with military operations in 
Vietnam ... 

Lt. Robert P. Mann is station- 
ed’ in Augsburg, Germany, as 
an executive officer. His wife 
Linda and son Austin are with 
him ... 2/Lt. Jerry M. Raper 
has graduated from pilot train- 
ing and is assigned to George 
AFB, Calif., for flying duty. . . 

Lt. (jg) and Mrs. Dennis M. 
Pinkard (Charlotte Wingfield 
71) are in Guam, Mariana Is- 
lands. He is a diving and com- 
munications officer with the 
USS. Grasp, and she teaches. .. 

1/Lt. Thomas A. Linke, as- 
signed to Eglin AFB, Fla., as an 
aircraft maintenance officer. His 
wife is Susan Brown. . . 1/Lt. 
William M. McCrary has re- 


GATEWAY TO LEARNING—Jack Walker, Jr., right, is gettin€ 
some valuable training this summer in the Auburn University De 
partment of Chemistry under the supervision of Dr. J. Howard 
Hargis, left, under a $500 grant from the American Chemical S0- 
ciety. The grant, the third Auburn has received, is for a high school 
student about to enter his senior year. Dr. Hargis is directing Jack 
in basic research in which they are trying to make optically active 
Phosphites. Jack, a student at Auburn High School, plans to eM- 


ter, Auburn after graduation. 
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Many Views Help— 


Sailing Champ Prefers Crew Different 


If Garry Demarest loses the World Lightning Class 
Championships in sailing in Helsinke, Finland, this month 
it will be because he and his crew are too much alike. 


Most persons would probably 
delight in alter-egos, but Garry, 
a counselor and graduate stu- 
dent at Auburn University, has 
found that a difference in be- 
havior and personality make-up 
can solve “most of the prob- 
lems” that come up in sailing 
competitions. 

And, following numerous wins, 
he now gives personality tests 
to his crewmen. 

Manipulating the _  19-foot, 
three-sailed, fiberglass boat is 
a team effort. There must be 
a coordination of personality, 
but “it is important that we 
perceive and judge things dif- 
ferently so that we can have 
the advantage of all available 
data,” the Connecticut native 
says. “One of us will notice the 
wind, for example, another the 
competition from other boats. 
Our differences of interpreta- 
tion and the description of the 
data are important.” 


“This is important in other 
relationships, too,” adds Garry, 
“there is little stimulus or 


growth among those who only 
support each other’s behavior.” 
Garry, who has been sailing 
competitively since he was nine, 
said he has lost more than one 
race because he and his crew 
were too much alike. 

In New Orleans last August 
Garry placed 16th among 105 
entries to win a place in the in- 


ternational competition. There 
will be 35 entries, including 16 
from the continental United 


States and one each from Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii. 

Last month, Garry, sailing 
with his crew, won the Light- 
ning Regatta in Detroit, for 
which he and his crew received 
first place trophies. 

Last winter, with another 
Auburn University student, Paul 
Johnston of Huntsville as crew- 
man,he entered the Midwinter 
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ceived a certificate of outstand- 
ing performance upon comple- 
tion of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand’s combat aircrew training 
course at Castle AFB, Calif. : . 


1/Lt. Ronald M. Dykes is as- 
signed to the communications- 
automatic data processing labor- 
atory at Ft. Monmouth, N. J., 
after cémpléting "13 ‘mbtiths ih’ 
Korea. He received the Army 
Commendation Medal for meri- 
torious performance as radio re- 
lay and carrier platoon leader 
in Korea. He will return to 


SCHOLARSHIPS—Janet. Chitwood of Gadsden, 
left center, and William H. Grady of Montevallo, 
right center, were awarded Garden Club of Ala- 
bama scholarships in June to study floriculture 
and ornamental horticulture at Auburn Univer- 
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graduate school at Auburn in 
September... 


Pfc. Michael H. Shotts is as- 
signed to the Casualty Division 
of the Adjutant General’s Office 
with the Army in’ Washington, 
D. C... Sp./4 James A. Blanch- 
ard, Jr., is stationed in Korea, 
assigned to the Data Processing 
Division .<. 

1/Lt. William Thomas Clem- 
ents completed active duty with 
the Army on April 13. He is now 
attending a 10-week training 
course with RCA Computer Divi- 


Championship at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and placed ninth out 
of 59 entries. 

Along with enjoying the feel- 
ing of togetherness in team sail- 
ing, the six-foot, five-inch sailor 
says the thrill and enjoyment of 
the sport is what makes it fun. 
It also requires an “unusual 
balance of mental and physical 
ability.” 

Competition is continuous 
since the amateur sport has no 
age limitations, no cash prizes, 
and competitors pay their own 
way. 

Garry received a B.S. in hotel 
administration from Cornell Un- 
iversity in 1963. Following ser- 
vice in the U.S. Navy, he re- 
ceived the M.A. in student per- 
sonnel administration at Michi- 
gan State in 1969. While here 
at Auburn, Garry has been a 
student development specialist 
with the Student Development 
Services. In September he will 
become director of counseling at 
Hope College in Holland, Mich. 

Vocational counseling, while 
not minor, is by no means the 
extent of counseling services in 
the colleges today, says Garry. 
Counselors work with develop- 
ment, adjustment, and identity 
problems as well as minor per- 


sonality disorders. 
Too many kids today are iso- 


lated, he says. The in-depth re- 
lationships are not there. There 
are too many people alone in a 
crowd. Therapy and sensitivity 
groups, he feels, have helped 
make it possible for young peo- 
ple to find out who they are. 


sion in Cherry Hill, N. J., prior 
to assignment in Tallahassee, 
Fla., as a computer sales repre- 
sentative . 


1/Lt. Michael J. Hilder has 


sity. Horticulture Professor-emeritus L. M. Ware, 
sponsor of one of the scholarships named for his 
wife, Mary Hall Ware, is at left, while Dr. Donald 
Y. Perkins, head professor of horticulture is at 
right. 


WITHOUT HIS CREW—Garry Demarest of Bridgeport, Conn., a 
counselor and graduate student at Auburn University, displays the 
sailing trophy he won in New Orleans a few weeks ago. Last fall he 
won a place in the 35-entry international World Lightning Class 


Championships in Helsinke, Finland, July 25-Aug. 1. 


The 6’5” 


sailor gives credit for his numerous wins to team effort and “to- 
getherness.” Personality and behavioral potential are as important 
as ability on his boat, appropriately named “Spirit.” 


graduated from pilot training and 
is assigned to Yuma Marine 
Corps AS, Ariz., for duty... 
Lt. Euell D. Catchings will re- 
turn to the U.S. on July 8 after 
an overseas assignment which 
will complete his Army duty. . . 
MARRIED: Peggy K. Hawkins 
to James David Brackett, Jr. on 
Nov. 6. They are in Thailand for 
two years where her husband is 
with the Department of Defense 
. Alexis Braddy to Alan B. 
Olson in Mobile. They live in 
Shreveport, La., where he is a 
technical salesman for Duckman 
Laboratories, Inc... . 
Peggy Childree ’70 to Dennis 
Herbert. They live in Fort Val- 


ley, Ga. . . . Ronnie Sue Vines 
to Thomas B. Haney, Jr., on 
June 5. They live in Birming- 


bles a 

Cassie Ann McQueen to Billy 
Elton Stisher in Auburn on June 
26. They live in Huntsville. 

BORN: A son, Derek Michael, 
to Mr. and Mrs. John Schierlman 
(Judith Murphy ’67) of Gaithers- 
burg, Md., on May 21. He joins 
John Frederick, 3 A son, 
William Robert, Jr., to Mr. and 
Mrs. William Robert Godfrey 
(Aldren Cory ’70) of Montgomery 
on March 11. Mr. Godfrey is an 
employment counselor with the 
Industria] Relations Division of 
the State of Alabama... A son, 
Edwin Brookshire, Jr., (Brook) 
to Mr. and Mrs. Edwin B. Foust 
(Rita Thompson °66) of Huey- 
town, on April 30. A son, 
James Walter, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter T. Dowdle (Deborah 
Lynn Hawkins Dowdle ‘71). 
They live in Goodwater. 
‘70 WHERE THEY’RE WORK- 

ING: William B. McGehee, 

Jr., is with. ABC Southeastern 
Theatres, Inc., in Atlanta. 
Gary D. Farrar is a production 
foreman with Jack’s Cookie Corp. 
in Pulaski, Tenn. .. . 


Mr. and Mrs. James L. Webb 
(Betty Borders '68) now live in 
Los Angeles, Calif... . Jerry L. 
Armstrong, Donald L. Whitt, and 
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McDaniel 


Burns 


Dr. Willie L. McDaniel, Jr., 57, 
who was appointed in January 
as associate dean of the College 
of Engineering and director of 
the Engineering and Industrial 
Research Station at Mississippi 
State University, received an 
award in May for excellence in 
research at the MSU’s Alumni 
Association’s annual faculty 
awards banquet. Dr. McDaniel’s 
research has resulted in some 30 
publications during the past five 
years. In 1968, he read one of 
his technical papers in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, and NASA plans to 
apply one of his techniques in 
the Apollo Skylab boost control 
system. Dr. McDaniel joined the 
MSU electrical engineering fac- 
ulty in 1965. 


Harris Burns ’60 is the new 
assistant regional sales manager 
in Jacksonville, Fla., for the Nis- 
san Motor Corp., the distributors 
of the Datsun cars and pickup 
trucks. Previously, he was a dis- 
trict manager with Datsun, and 
also worked with Chrysler and 
VW as a district sales manager. 
He and his new bride, Julie, have 
recently moved to the Jackson- 
ville area. 
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BROTHERS WHO STICK TOGETHER—Together 
in grammar school, together in high school, the 
Wyatt brothers, Richard and older twins Ronald 


and Donald from Harpersville, are once again 
together as they enter Auburn University as 
freshmen in the School of Business. 
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George E. Middlebrooks, Jr., are 
all employed by the USDA- 
Farmers Home Administration as 
agriculture management special- 
i) pert 

James Hardin Speigner is a 
data processing instructor at the 
Opelika State Vocational and 
Technical Institute in Opelika. 

._ , William Wayne Thigpen is 
with the Georgia Department of 
Public Health in Atlanta... 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Brown 

(Patricia Donevan) live in Or- 
angeburg, S. C., where he is in 
production control at Wamsutta 
Textile Mill, and she is a case- 
worker for the Orangeburg Coun- 
ty Department of Public Wel- 
fare .. 
- Mr. and Mrs. T. Chadwick 
Hudson live in Madison, Ga., 
where Chad is a forester with 
International Paper Co. ... Mr. 
and Mrs. Alex S. Sexton (Vir- 
ginia Jean Callaway Sexton) 
live in Anniston where he is with 
Xerox Corp... 

Mr. and Mrs. David Albert 
Holmes (Gail Sherer ’69) live in 
Charleston, S. C., where she 
teaches and he is in Grant’s man- 
agerial program Mr. and 
Mrs. Irving L. (Ted) Levi, Il, 
(Anita Joyce Taylor) now live 
in Auburn 

John Edgar Lofton is with 
Texaco in the New Orleans of- 
fice . . . Stephen Daniel Heffner 
is with the U. S. Government as 
an aerospace engineer at Jack- 
sonville, Fla... . 


WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
2/Lt. Robert James Armitage, 
stationed at Ft. Devens, Mass. 
... Pvt. Danny G. Wakefield re- 
cently completed an eight week 
ecoking course at Ft. Polk, La... 

2/Lt. Robert E. Sims recently 
completed an air defense artil- 
lery officer basic course at. Ft. 
Bliss, Tex. . . . Pvt. Edward G. 
Rawlinson has completed a basic 
course at Ft. Campbell, Ky... . 

Sp/4 Jackie D. Steadman is a 
military policeman with the 
Army near Frankfort, Germany. 
... Am. Charles M. Hughes as- 
signed to Sheppard AFB, Tex., 
for training at Shaw AFB, S. 
OS foes ay 

2/Lt. Gordon Huffman, station- 
ed at Shaw AFB, S.C... . 2/Lt. 
David W. Hall assigned to Ma- 
ther AFB, Calif., for navigator 
training. 

MARRIED: Patricia Miner to 
Malcomb Massey. They live in 
Jacksonville where Patsy is with 
the elementary school and Mal- 
comb is finishing his senior year 
at Jacksonville State... 

Cathy Lynn Aderholt °71 to 
Ralph Alan Head on May 15 in 
Birmingham. They live in 
Greensboro, N. C., where he is 
a sales representative for the Un- 
ion 76 Oil Company... 

Beverly Cope °71 to Michael 
A. Holston. They live in Mount 


Holly, N. J. 
BORN: A son, Clifford Wayne, 
Jr., (Chip), to Mr. and Mrs. 


Clifford Wayne Cleveland (Dene 


Wadsworth ’69) of Northport, on 
April 10. Clifford is a student 
at the University of Alabama 
Law School and president of the 
freshman class .. . 

A son, Arthur David, to Mr. 
and Mrs. David House Payne of 
Montgomery on May 26. David 
is an apprentice architect with 
Pearson, Tittle, Narrows & As- 
sociates in Montgomery .. . 

A daughter, Stella Dow, to Lt. 
and Mrs. Walter Pryor White 
(Nancy Moore) on May 14 in 
Ft. Benning, Ga. Stella is the 
first girl in eight generations of 
the White family. 
ry WHERE THEY’RE WORK- 

ING: Mr. and Mrs. James 
Michael] Hayden (Virginia Susan 
Cheek °69) now live in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where he is a power 
systems applications engineer 
now in the training program 
with General Electric 

William Clay Smith is with 
Georgia Power in Taylorsville, 
Ga... . Naney Smith Blanchard, 
a speech therapist, teaches at 
McInnis Road School for Retard- 
ed Children in Montgomery... . 

Robert Harold Hudson is a toy 
designer with Hasbro Industries 


in Pawtucket, R. I. . . Mr. and 
Mrs. L. L. Hudgins, Jr., (Sally 
Jenkins °70) live in Atlanta 


where he is an engineer with 
Georgia Power Co. ; Ann 
Mitchell McPhaul teaches art in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. . . 

John Kelley Johnson, manage- 
ment forester with the State of 
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Trio of Brothers Comes to AU 


by Kelvin Kilpatrick 


Following an unintentional custom of simultaneous ed- 
ucation, the sons of Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Wyatt of Harpers- 
ville, Donald, Ronald, and younger brother Richard, have 


entered the ’71 summer session 
of Auburn University together 
as freshmen in pre-business. 

Donald and Ronald, non-look- 
alike twins, were born in Octo- 
ber of 52, making them almost 
seven when they started school. 
However, Richard, born in Sep- 
tember '53, was allowed to begin 
grammar school at the same 
time as his older brothers. Since 
then, the three have remained 
together throughout their school 
years, 


Being “Auburn fans ever 
since we can remember,” all 
three brothers applied to Au- 
burn as their first choice for 
college. However, the twins ap- 
plied to other institutions while 
Richard applied only to Auburn. 

Each brother, studying simi- 
lar courses, is taking only 12 
hours this quarter to “get the 
feel of college,” as Richard said. 
He added by saying, “The main 
thing now is to pass the courses.” 

Though all in  pre-business, 
each of them has different 
plans for a career after college. 
Richard is considering entering 
finance while his older brother 
Ronald is thinking about a ca- 
reer in accounting. Donald has 
yet to decide exactly what he 
wants to do and thinks he may 
change curriculum. 

Active in sports throughout 
all four years at Vincent High 
School in Shelby County, only 
Richard, who is 6 feet 1, over 
200 pounds, and still growing, 
plans to continue his. athletic 
interest at Auburn by trying out 
for the freshman football team. 

Though smaller than their 


Alabama Forestry Commission in 
Huntsville . . . Roy D. Horsley, 
Jr., pharmacist intern at Gilles- 
pie Drug Store in Boaz... 

Hedy White, substitute teacher 
in the Auburn City Schools, is 
Miss Lee County. She will 
represent the county in the Miss 
Alabama Contest in late June. 
She plans to return to Auburn 
University in the fall to work 
on a master’s in history... 

H. Gregory Mayo is with Lib- 
erty National Life Insurance in 
Birmingham... . Patrick Low- 
ell Byrne is a junior engineer 
with Watson -and company in 
Tampa, Fla. 

Dewey Larry Sheffield is with 
Bluebird Buses and Transit Co. 
in Chancey, Ga. . . William F. 
Gray is in the management 
trainee program with General 
Electric in Lynchburg, Va... . 
William Joe Bonds is an agricul- 
ture management specialist with 
the USDA Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

IN GRADUATE SCHOOL: Ed- 
ward M. Putnam is returning to 
Auburn in the fall for graduate 
study .. . George P. Kincaid is 
attending the Thunderbird Grad- 
uate School of International 
Management in Arizona. 

WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
Ens. Judson Theodore Landers is 
a Naval aviator, stationed at 
NAS Pensacola, Fla. . . 

MARRIED: Sarah Nell Owsley 
to Gene Burrow on March 28. 
They live in Plymouth, Mich. 


younger brother, the twins were 
equally as active in sports, play- 
ing football, baseball, and bas- 
ketball, earning letters in all 
three sports. 


Going to school on a bank 
loan, the three brothers have 
no plans for part-time employ- 
ment this summer or while they 
are in school. _However, they 
have worked previous summers 
on their father’s farm, where 
they have lived all their lives, 
and will continue to work there 
next summer. 


Ronald did work for a sum- 
mer with the Auburn University 
Extension Service surveying cot- 
ton fields for boll weevils. He 
said that he might have been 
able to get a scholarship in the 
School. of Agriculture because 
of his work, but decided to go 
into the School of Business in- 
stead. 


Though together in school and 
in sports, each of the brothers 
has gone in a separate direction 
socially. They claim they have 
never double or triple dated, 
but admit they do have con- 
flicts with who is allowed to 
use which car when. Now that 
they are in Auburn, the prob- 
lem of a car is intensified as 
there is only one car among the 
three. 


In front of their house in 
Harpersville, there is a lamp 
post with a football suspended 
under the mailbox. The brothers 
said this was their mother’s 
idea as she has been a life long 
Auburn fan. since before they 
were born. 


. Cynthia Barbara Vestal to 
David B. Rouse on June 5 in 
Auburn. They live in Auburn 
where he is in school. 


DEMOCRATS TOGETHER—At 
a recent meeting of the Fulton 
County Democratic Party in At 


Stanley 
45) 


Mr. and Mrs. 
°47 (Sue Hawkins 


lanta, 
Jones 


were greeted by Sen. Hubert 


Humphrey, who was in Atlanta 
for a speaking engagement. Sue 
was elected a vice chairman of 
the Party at the meeting. Stan- 
ley is a personnel manager f0F 
a land development company in 
Fulton County. 


